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WHEN OLD AGE SHALL 
THIS GENERATION WASTE 


By R. V. Cassill 


“She looks like you,” David Swift said to his hostess about the 
eager-eyed blonde girl Ed Maroon had brought to her party. Be- 
cause his mind was lean and limber, as it habitually was on the 
second drink of an evening’s program, he registered this resemb- 
lance less as a fact inherently significant than as a fact on which 
playful and imaginative significance might be built up — as in a 
child’s game a coincidence of sounds or numbers can begin the 


invention of fabulous lives and relationships. “Like one of the first 
times I ever saw you. At that party in Mick’s room.” 

“She’s Midwestern and exopthalmic,” Joy agreed. “In what 
other way?” 

“You both intend to have the world.” 

“Stop promoting me,” Joy said. “‘Grant me an asylum for 
my affections.’ ’’ Absently she surveyed the menagerie of her single 
over-sized room with its clump of standing, sitting, and reclining 
figures composed uncertainly in silhouette against the fireplace 
glow or in the goldfish bowls of light from half a dozen wall and 
floor lamps. “Sweet narcosis is more my line, David. And she shows 
a good fifteen years younger than I — look at that skin. What 
makes you talk so funny, sweet man?” 

He smiled fondly and patted her bare shoulder. “I was cuing 
you in on the origins of my lust after her. So you won't take it as 
disloyalty if I back her into the kitchen.” 

“Do,” Joy said. “But gently. Ed’s been making noises about 
marrying someone. Maybe this one.” 
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***T don’t hear no golden bands. . .’ 

*“.. . settling on them soft dumb hands’? Maybe not,” Joy 
said. “Make what you can of it. I want you to be happy. What a 
dull party this is going to be. Will it go?” Again she looked hun- 
grily, like a witch tainted with scientific heresy, at the still civilized 
behavior of the others in the room. Then with her trademark 
giggle of a girl catching herself in unbecoming solemnity she 
added, “You can still hear the piano and it’s going for eleven 
thirty, waaaaaaaaaat?” 

“It will go. You’ve got the quartet here. For fragmentation.” 

“Oh, those boys.” 

“If you want to draw blood just keep having them around.” 

“They’re kicks,”’ Joy said. She patted his sleeve and, as though 
he had reminded her of a mingled duty and temptation, found a 
path toward the piano where the boys of the quartet were playing. 
They were a unit here because they ordinarily showed up at parties 
in the Village together (though they cruised separate bars) because 
they had once been employed together carrying spears at the 
Metropplitan, and because each of them found in sympathizers like 
Joy a diffusing medium that permitted them to be socially together 
without falling on each other with either lust or jealousy. 

Now in their fortress corner of the room one of them ham- 
mered softly on a martini pitcher with the mixing rod. Another ac- 
companied him on the piano, picking out with one finger the melo- 
dies of old show tunes. The other two leaned in, waiting the moment 
to sing or make funnies that would draw into the square of their 
loneliness at least a few stragglers from the dialectic around them. 

As Joy came to them they turned to welcome her, David 
thought, liked naked squabs greeting a parent. As so many have 
for so long, he thought. But what loaves, fishes, or worms has she 
really delivered? 


For the next hour he moved from one group to another around 
the room with selective detachment. It was understood — by the 
waspish self-consciousness that had long ago fought the censor in 
his mind to an armistice — that he was a pilgrim on his way to Ed 
Maroon’s girl, but it was a part of the terms that he must come at 
her indirectly. 
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He left a group discussing Indochina with a restatement of his 
warning, made twenty years ago, that the Communists were pretty 
Red. “‘And their children dance,” he added, swept by a momentary 
shock of compulsion to expound on this text, but rejecting that in 
favor of leaving Job to be enjoyed by them as nonsense. He said to 
Gail Hunter and her new husband that it appeared to him medern 
artists took a lot of liberties with nature. That had to be categorized 
as a vice, he said, and if vicious were horses no one would ride. But 
they honestly did want to make a point, between themselves, about 
Motherwell, so he went to a far, secluded alcove off the room to 
confide in Mimi Hawk that even before he had read Kafka he had 
suspected people were not what they pretended to be. Mimi’s escort, 
an instructor from Columbia, challenged him to explain this or get 
off the pot, but he would only leer and say that Kafka was deep. 
Terribly. Could anyone deny that and still pretend to intellectual 
responsibility ? 

Then, sick with himself for having only a mustache and an 
equivocal reputation as a wit to show how far he had come in thirty- 
eight years, he turned directly to the search for Ed’s girl. He was 
fairly sure that now or presently she would be drifting unclaimed, 
since Ed’s young and pretty girls were chosen to signify a pre-emi- 
nent manliness in him, and he did not really require them to be at- 
tentive once he had found his subject and begun to talk. 

She was sitting by a tree floor lamp that cast one beam to the 
right and one to the left, spotting her and Joy equally, and again 
David was struck by their resemblance. The girl would pass for 
Joy’s daughter, he thought, if it were not for some felt, intenser 
likeness which persuaded one that something stricter than a blood 
kinship had meant them to appear the same. The two of them sat 
in awning-striped chairs and naturally neither of them paid any at- 
tention to the other. From twin postures of relaxation their blue 
eyes watched the party with the same rapacity and the same need; 
and, at this moment, from each leaped a terse, female derision 
against the men who were fc 9lish enough, for the moment, to ignore 
them. 

But much as they look alike, David thought, the girl doesn’t 
look the way Joy did fifteen years ago, and out of loyalty to Joy he 
could have added that she had looked then like the believer she 
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was. She had believed in politics (a synonym for Roosevelt), in 
art (that is, Gustin, Kollwitz, and Picasso), and in the supremacy 
of personal relationships (or her first husband and himself, the im- 
portant single weekend when she had dragooned him into going to 
Boston with her “‘to find out what we really have.” ) 

Now she seemed to believe in very little except parties like this 
one, in the expense of spirit, alimony, and the trivial surpluses of 
her pay from a trade magazine to gather this team whose very pres- 
ence in one apartment was like a ceremony to the failures of prom- 
ises. Once he had suggested to her that she ought to paste a party- 
full of her friends onto a collage and call it “The Death of FDR,” 
and when she had simply nodded, said, “Fair enough,” he was sure 
she knew as well as he how deeply she had chosen to commit herself 
to the impossibilities her collections represented. 

There had been a time when he wished this could be a sufh- 
cient reason for breaking with her once and for all, for never com- 
ing back to one of her parties. What prevented him was knowing 
too well what she had wanted and what she had looked like, with 
her eyes so bugged out and blue, at twenty. 


When he “hummmmed” beside the girl’s chair, both she and 
Joy glanced at him. Then Joy looked back toward the quartet’s 
noise, more desperately strident now. 

“We need refills, don’t we?” David asked. 

The girl swished the contents of her glass experimentally. “I 
really oughtn’t. I really ought to get Ed out of here.’ She studied 
his face and found him sympathetic enough to permit her adding 
confidentially, “I guess you know how hard it is to break him off 
when he’s enjoying himself. I could get loaded if he decides to stay 
too long.” 

Together then they looked across at Ed, saw him lean into his 
conversation, hitching at his belt as though he could earn money 
that way. In full voice he was saying, “She hadn’t even read it well 
enough to know what I was talking about and she sits there telling 
me to search my soul. And I said ‘I’ve searched my soul and now I 
know what I want to be. I want to be an earnest, liberal, voted- for- 
Stevenson career woman who don’t know from owl-turds about fic- 
tion, so I can get a keen editorial job and throw the blocks to 
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writers.’ She gave me the whole Smith class then, two hundred and 
sixty-nine of them, all being superior to a hick that writes what she 
for Christ sake is supposed to have sense enough to know how to 
buy, pulp fiction. Anyway, she was bigger than me and when I saw 
that old left shoulder go up over her chin, I died. Man, I died.” 
““A cube of ice would freshen it,” she said. “O.K. [ll join 


” 


you. 


In the white illumination of the kitchen that reflected in the 
same wave lengths from cupboards, stove, sink, walls and refriger- 
ator, some of the girl’s prettiness came apart like ribbons peeled 
down from a gift. He saw the excess of fat that blurred the defini- 
tion of her nose and brows. Both her eyebrow pencilling and lipstick 
looked more humorous than witching, and seeing this he felt some- 
thing like gratitude to her. He promptly kissed her, but the contact 
was lukewarm as a daily thanksgiving. 

Gently she disengaged herself and said earnestly, “After all, 
David, I came with Ed.” 

“Yes, Pat.” 

“Well, that’s the way it is.” 


“Are you going to leave with him? What if he never finishes 
kicking down the—uh—enemies of light?” 

Pat shrugged her full, childish shoulders. “Don’t say that. I 
like him to find someone he can discuss with. I worry that I’m not 
much companionship since my mind doesn’t work like his. You 


° 


know. On abstract things.’ 

“Like money? Like contracts? Isn’t that what he was so im- 
passioned about?” 

“He talks about everything. I’m willing to wait through what 
I can’t understand.” 

“It’s love?” 

Pat seemed embarrassed by the naive word and lowered her 
head. With a fiery, short fingernail she bobbed the new ice cubes 
in her glass. “I respect him a great deal, his being a writer and 
all, and what he stands for, his sense of fair play.” 

The ribbons are really unloosed now, David thought, and this 
little package wrapped a touching decency. Once more he could not 
help a comparison of her with Joy, who used to say the same about 
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Ed, but who now was apt to call him “the fellow-traveling bore” or 
a hack, clutching him probably for that reason in her circle of mis- 
fired painters, musicians, and heterosexuals. 

“Don’t you think his writing is fine?” the girl said. “The way 
it shows all this sympathy with the underdog?” 

Her blue eyes demanded that he help her keep faith, and toler- 
antly enough he said, “Yes.” 

Then some trick sprung by the earlier identification of her 
with Joy, which he had considered purely intellectual and therefore 
under control, surprised him into saying, “Yes, but...” And the fat 
was in the fire. The very strictness of her honesty (which had been 
Joy’s once) demanded that he try to be honest too. 

“It’s fine, but it’s only a pocketbook formula. Ed himself 
would tell you that about his books. I can’t believe that every thug 
and hoodlum rapist who gets caught is Christ crucified. Neither 
does Ed believe it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I like Ed. Ed’s my friend.” His hands flew wide in a testi- 
mony of good will, a gesture that might convey the absolution 
which he was giving Ed’s soul. It annoyed him that he had made 
such a gesture and he tucked his empty hand under the arm with 
which he held his drink. “‘Ed’s one of my oldest friends, so I can 
say this. Taking him seriously isn’t the same thing as taking him 
seriously as a writer. You know — hasn’t he told you? — why only 
two of the novels he’s written since the war got published?” 

“People are reactionary,” Pat said. “They don’t like his 
message.” 

“Tt’s not exactly that, dear.” 

“What is it, exactly?” He saw that she was disturbed, perhaps 
angry now by what she must think of as a disloyal attack on Ed. 
And he wanted to tell her, I’m only explaining this because you’re 
more precious than Ed, younger, better than any of us, so you have 
to know where we all went wrong. 

“It’s exactly”—a humorously self-deprecatory inflection there 
which she would have to take as a promissory note, the token of in- 
ner humility — “‘it’s exactly that Ed is half a step off each time he 
sets his foot inside a publisher’s door. Look, dear, he’s written eight 
novels since the war. I’ve read them all. Like I say, I’m his friend.” 
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“What do you do?” Pat said suspiciously. 

“Photographer’s agent. I scoot around town and find jobs for 
them with magazines. But this is no qualification here or there. I’m 
Ed’s friend. We were in college together. I always wanted him to 
do the great good thing. More and longer than you.” 

This last appeal seemed to work on her. She nodded humbly 
and licked her lips. “I guess probably. Go on.” 

“He wrote one about Hiroshima. It came a little bit late, just 
before the Korean war. He wrote one about the Commie general in 
Paris but left out the part where he behaves sadistically with the 
boys in La Reine Blanche. One about a Veteran on the trail of 
killers but couldn’t think of anything for him to do for kicks except 
shoot naked blondes with his .45. He wrote one about a homosex- 
ual who wanted to get well. Another about a cripple who mastur- 
bated on the pad of his crutch, but everyone told him it was too 
dirty to print. Then he did a summary of the life of King Saul for 
the Bible Sex trade, but he couldn’t patiently dig a gimmick on it 
because he can’t stand to read the Bible. All that work and...” 

She had suspended listening some way back to corner a 
thought, holding it in a passionate suspension, waiting for him to 
be through so she could lave him with its overwhelming sweetness. 

She said enthusiastically, “All right. He doesn’t think all his 
characters are Jesus, but don’t you yourself think there’s a lot that 
needs saying for people who never had a chance?” 

“Lots.” 

“Yes.” She glowed with her triumph, forgiving him, it ap- 
peared, for anything he might have said, since clearly he too was 
pure at heart in spite of all his talk. “That’s why I love Eddie’s 
position. I know I may be talking like a schoolgirl, but that’s not 
the awfullest thing in the world, is it?” 

“By no means,” he said, believing. He drank on that, feeling 
both purged and, now, forgiven. 

A flush of heat had spread upward from her throat like a fur- 
ther and this time conscious sacrifice of prettiness for a higher 
cause. She shook her close-cropped head. “Besides his books, Ed 
and I have discussed things enough so I know how he feels about 
life. He’s helped me so much with my own thinking.” Earnestness 
half-choked her voice. Prettily she c-ghed and smiled at this fault. 
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She said waifishly, “You may know him better than I. But I know 
he means right. | guess you can put some more stuff in my drink. 
Then we'd better go back. Ed doesn’t like me to wander off.” 


He lost track of her for a while then, except by some inward 
contact with the sustenance of that healthy error she had offered 
him as an antidote for the rest of the party. To be as wrong as 
she was, as innocent of complications, was tonic, he thought, and 
justified a faith in the eternal renewal, which in turn justified him 
in taking more drinks than he had meant to allow himself. 

He heard the tall Welshman to whom Ed was talking cry out, 
“Let them call me before a committee, and believe me, fellow, I’d 
stand up to them. I can’t understand you chaps. Is it your country 
or isn’t it? Isn’t it after all?”” He knew Ed’s answer down to its last 
polished evasion, and he felt with quick wonder that the polish 
didn’t matter. Those who don’t know what it’s about will save it, he 
thought. 

They come on, he thought, the innocent and ruthless young, 
gathering us up with them as they sweep over our mistakes and 
cowardice with each other. The image of Pat (and the others, this 
shouting Welshman with the twist of ears hardly emerging from his 
curls, all the others) sweeping on in an undamaged tide, unspoiled, 
moved him almost to tears. He almost wept then for the young man 
who, somewhere, might be for him the fresh counterpart that Pat 
was for Joy. David Swift without the holes in his head or life. 

“You think I'll weep,’ ” he said to Gail Hunter, a propos of 
nothing but his own thoughts and the fast metabolism of alcohol. 
“**No, I’ll not weep. This heart shall crack into a hundred thousand 
flaws or e’er I'll weep.’ ” 

“Why weep?” she said to this nonsense. “Look.” 

She was pointing to the quartet, on the floor now, more or less 
under the piano which a while before they had been on top of. One 
of them, kneeling by the piano’s side, was pantomiming two people 
kissing goodnight. He had wrapped his long arms around his back 
and was fingering his spine while his three friends tinkled and 
screamed with laughter, shilling for a more attentive audience. 

Pat tucked her skirts primly and sat on the floor with them. 
Her round face shone willingness to be delighted, and David, 
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watching, envied and blessed her once more. 


It was much later, a little past two, while he was climbing the 
stairs back to Joy’s apartment, that he encountered Pat again. At 
this hour he was content that the party’s peak was over. He saw the 
rest of the night diminish away like a drooping plateau down which 
he could roll comfortably and effortlessly as a rubber ball. Al- 
ready some of the guests were gone. He had walked down as far as 
the corner with Gail Hunter and Matthew. They had said a few 
things indicating that this might be the last of Joy’s parties they 
would come to. Not that they were revolted or indignant — no, it 
was hard to describe, but there didn’t seem to be any use in her par- 
ties. They didn’t mean anything. Matthew had seemed like a good 
fellow. Maybe old Gail knew what she was doing this time, after 
three grueling and patently doomed efforts to stay married. He 
hoped so. She deserved a replacement on the scene, too. She’d done 
her stint. 

Above the first landing of the stair, Pat bore down on him like 
a furious stranger. The brindle light of the hall reshaped again the 
personality she wore in her eyes, and seeing her in such expressive 
motion he thought, not displeased at all, she’s told Ed Maroon off. 
She’s leaving the sunken ship, too. A young fate on her way. Then 
he realized that she was going without her coat. 

Clearly she was angry and though she stopped to speak to him, 
her pause had some quality of illusion, the camera’s arrest of a 
body in flight, a static lie without influence on the real forces that 
shaped trajectories in the physical world. 

“Where on earth?” he questioned. 

“It’s those fellows.” It was almost comic how precisely her 
emphasis identified the quartet. 

“Don’t let them grind you down.” 

“I’m mad. They really got my Irish up. Let me go. I’m going 
to wait at the front door for Meredith Stark. We'll see about this.” 

“Stark?” 

“You know. The movie star.” 

Suddenly alerted to the grotesqueness of what she was saying, 
feeling an initial compassion, David put his hand on the duckling 
plumpness of her shoulder. He turned her toward the stair light to 
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examine her, believing that she was out of her mind from drinking. 

“I’ve just spoken to Mr. Stark,” she said. “When I explained 
the situation to him he agreed to come over.” She was very close to 
crying, but except for the peculiarity of what she was saying, she 
did not seem to be drunk. 

“Do you know Stark? Mr. Stark?” David asked cautiously. 

“Of course I don’t, but I think he has the same rights as any- 
one else. As you or me.” 

“Sure. But who.. .?” 

“Those fellows. One of them is even his agent, but when they 
began to say those ugly things about him I saw red. Honestly red. 
That’s a dirty thing when he’s not here to defend himself.” 

“Seid .....¥” 

“Said he wasn’t normal.” The last word came as from a duti- 
ful child who is reporting a forbidden term strictly in the line of 
duty, but one who feels nonetheless the imminence of punishment. 

“Oh.” The reason and the method of her duping became 
clearer than why or how she had impressed herself enough on the 
quartet to make them choose her as a victim. As he began to shape 
a soothing explanation for her, though, a sound like the breaking of 
phonograph records, glasses, and the toppling of table lamps came 
down the stairs from Joy’s apartment to remind him that Joy set up 
her parties to cause such improbable chances for involvement. 

“You shouldn’t mind what the lads say,” he told her. “You 
don’t care what they think. Besides, Stark is a public personality, 
and don’t you think everyone in such a position will be smeared, 
now and then? It can’t hurt him because he’ll never know.” 

“He knows already,” she said in a martyr’s whisper, pulling 
herself free, without a show of anger toward David, but with the air 
of one who has heard the whisper of treason. “I told him what they 
were accusing him of. Naturally he resented it. Can’t you see? I 
merely want him to be able to come into that room up there and de- 
fend himself like people. I don’t know anything about him being a 
public personality. I think he’s got a right to state his case.” 

David sighed. “Well dear. You believe all this? Well, if he’s 
coming over — and of course he wouldn’t — he can ring. You 
don’t have to wait for him at the street door.” 

“‘He’s going to get his break,” she stormed. “He’s going to be 
heard if I have to smack them all down to do it.” 
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David persisted. “I doubt that you really talked to Mr. Stark. 
None of these boys is his agent. They’re hooked up with a theater 
crowd, but what probably happened is that they called one of their 
pals for you and he pretended to be Stark. Isn’t that likely? Did 
you dial yourself?” 

““You’re very persuasive,” she said in bitterness. “Telling me 
all that stuff about Ed and now about Mr. Stark. So were those fel- 
lows, and I gave him my word I’d meet him at the door.” 

With a quick lunge she was past him, fatal and certain and un- 
amused as she went to keep her word. She gave no sign of hearing 
when he called after her, “Don’t wander off.” 


But she must have been drunk, he said to himself, even before 
his concern made him report the incident to Ed. She wouldn’t have 
taken those four clowns seriously if she hadn’t been. 

Ed confirmed it. “Certainly. There’re two things about Pat. 
She drinks like Hemingway and she can’t hold it. God, she’s not 
quite so bird-brained as to think Stark would come across the street 
to answer a charge like that. I hope.” Joy approached, led by the 
amused roar of his voice, and he flung his arms around her. “Joy, 
this will tickle you. My chickadee has come through with the best 
comedy of the evening. Hear this.” When he had sketched in the 
story he was gasping and the tears coursed down his leathery face 
as he said, “Imagine, only imagine, what Stark would say if he did 
come. She’d ask him, ‘Mr. Stark, are you normal?’ and he’d an- 
swer like Mistress Quickly, ‘No one ever accused me of that.’ God, 
I wish it could really happen.” 

“You don’t know anything about Stark except gossip,” David 
said, amazed that he could feel reasonably pure anger as he spoke, 
could feel himself share Pat’s pure anger. 

““Whaaaaaaat?” Joy said, delighted to see him exposed like 
that. 

“We don’t really know that Booth shot Lincoln,” Ed said loud- 
ly. He reached under his jacket to scratch his back defiantly. “Tell 
me, Davey, did Booth shoot Lincoln? No, I'll tell you. It was theat- 
rical jealousy that fingered poor Booth. Gossip.” 

“Aren’t you ever wrong about anything?” David asked, and 
through the pounding of pulse in his ears he heard Joy’s admonish- 
ing and surprised voice —“‘David”— and he knew he was being 
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in their eyes foolishly, childishly emotional. Very well. He ac- 
cepted their judgment with pleasure. Their very contempt intoxi- 
cated him enough to swell on in righteous indignation. “Are we al- 
ways be so sure that there’s a dirty story about everyone? Oh yes. 
Oh yes, dear ones, we’re always sure, and the reason for it gets 
pretty hideously plain finally, doesn’t it? We can’t afford to believe 
there’s anyone better than we or anyone who might, for his talent or 
even for his luck, deserve more than we’ve got in the way of recog- 
nition.” 

“Big. You’re being big,” Ed said. “We... the generous soul 
includes himself with us, Joy.” 

“Quit it,” Joy said. “Come watch the boys.” 

But David couldn’t stop. A wide anger and a sense that he had 
been too long their creditor drove him on. “What have you got to 
be so snotty about that girl you brought tonight, Ed? And you are 
being. You are. If she has a decent impulse you’ve got to snicker 
and feel superior. Why, Eddie? Why? Feel a little insecure about 
the prospect of bedding with her? Think you might not be up to it? 
So you’ve got to beat her down before you get her there, is that it?” 

“Not before,” Ed said. “She has nothing to complain about 
there.” His face was flushed, but he was staring fixedly into his glass 
so that there was something fortlike and rigid about his exterior, as 
if thought and even anger had retired to a redoubt deep inside. 

“Why fight?” Joy said. “Come on Davey, let’s go read The 
Magic Mountain. I do love you both, and if you either hit each 
other something might break. David!” 

He turned to her, mastering the pitch of his voice but feeling 
the clear blade of his anger swing as if in open air above him. 
‘Now you've heard the gentlemanly boast,” he said to her. “A while 
ago I happened to — in in a disinterested way — happened to ask 
Miss Pat if she loved our friend. She blushed over the word love. 
For which in return she gets from him public statements on the 
course of their sexual congresses.”’ Again he turned toward Ed to 
ask, “‘How was she, Ed? You won’t mind telling us. How was she?” 

He had put Ed to flight. At least, with a grimace like a tic in 
his right cheek, Ed turned, shrugged and walked to the kitchen. 

“Proved your point?” Joy said acidly. 

He took a deep breath before he could meet her eyes. He felt 
a kind of nausea, as he had once when he had been in a real fist 
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fight — very long ago, certainly close to twenty-five years ago — 
and had won, by the sheer expense of adrenalin. He was not a per- 
son who could easily or often take the loneliness of victory. 

“T was offensive,” he said. “I offended you, but that doesn’t 
mean I was wrong, Joy.” 

“Oh you'll weigh it out on your little silver scales,” she said. 
“With charity and justice for all.” 

“Don’t you fight me, Joy.” 

“T never fight. I read The Magic Mountain.” Their eyes met 
in a long contention. She dared him to name her and her party as 
he had named Ed — and at the same time plead with him not to. 


Then one of the quartet screamed ticklishly. His friends were 
lifting him by arms and legs. Half of Joy’s remaining guests fol- 
lowed them as they carried him to the bathroom. When they pulled 
the shower curtain closed in front of him and turned on the hot 
water tap, one of his friends explained to Joy in the polite tones of 
a grade school boy justifying a game to some stuffy aunt, “He was 
awf’ly drunk. He had begun to say things that he’d be ashamed of 
and he’d’ve thrown up in a little bit. He always does, y’know.” 
Smiling he wrinkled his nose to underline the cuteness of this 
circumstance. 

Through the shower curtain the errant one thrust his head. His 
eyes under his plastered-down hair were pink and certain of their 
woe. “I loved her,” he squealed. 

“Who, Kevin?” the spokesman said. 

“T was only teasing her about Stark.” 

““He means that deevine little girl,” the spokesman explained. 

“She was the only girl I ever loved except my mother,” the 
boy said and everyone who heard him tittered uneasily. “I wanted 
to marry her and settle down.” 

“Don’t be boring,” the spokesman warned him, like a ventrilo- 
quist pretending anger at his puppet. “He always talks like that,” 
he explained at large. “And it’s so basic it’s boring.” 

But the boy with his head through the curtain had twisted his 
face into a real wad of agony, and all at once he bellowed guttural- 
ly, hopelessly, with such genuine horror of himself and the world 
that it seemed to David only cruelty to him even to listen. 

“Now Kevin,” the quartet spokesman said, “you were unnec- 
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essarily rude to your friend on the subject of Stark besides getting 
Maurice to impersonate him, and no one is surprised that she left 
you. No one.” 

Another of them tried to put a drink in Kevin’s dripping hand, 
but the glass slipped through his bony fingers and smashed inside 
the tub. “I want that girl,” he howled. “Want her to know I love her 
even if...” 

“Don’t say it,” his friend warned him. “Do you want me to 
be ill?” 

The boy clambered out onto the bath mat and began toweling 
off his face and his clothing. 

“Revolting, isn’t it?” Joy asked David with a thousand-times 
distilled and qualified enthusiasm. Her blue eyes twinkled with the 
self-punishing smile of Circe grieving. 

He nodded with an honest agreement that she could hardly 
have guessed, as though he knew some final, stubborn suitor in his 
heart had said goodbye to her, as though the impulse which had 
made him quarrel, for the first time openly, with Ed had gone on 
now to its natural consequences. Sadly he knew it didn’t matter any 
more that Joy had her reasons for being and for staying where she 
was. 


Free now, he would go down to find Pat by the door or on the 
nearby Village streets. He would find her chilly and lonely now, 
he thought — probably at last convinced that she had been tricked 
by her own generosity of spirit, but maybe too proud to come back 
and be laughed at until she had lost that generosity in the vortex of 
denial that Joy presided over. 

He would take her arm and they would walk away from it 
like two Chaplins — the old Charlie, that is. Maybe they would go 
no further tonight than to some coffee shop where they could sit 
and talk while he explained his claim and right to be with her rather 
than with them. And the explanation, now structuring itself like a 
law in his mind, would be the bridge on which the two of them, rec- 
ognizing a mutual need, could cross. When we came out of exile, 
we were as those who have dreamed, he would say to her. Nothing 
could matter less than her failure to spot the source of the quota- 
tion. 

He would explain how he had felt after the quarrel with Ed — 
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not that he would quote Ed’s painful remarks to her, of course — 
and quickly divert this explanation to the episode it reminded him 
of. I had a fist fight once — only one in my whole life; for better 
and for worse I’ve not been the physical type; rather an egghead — 
and that was before you were born. I was fighting for a girl at a 
dance — she was one of my eighth grade classmates who had 
danced all evening with one of her cousins I despised — and after- 
ward on the stairs down from the American Legion hall I hit him 
with the heel of my hand and called him “a rotter” and told him 
“to keep a civil tongue in his head” when he answered in the lovely 
and wholesome vulgate that I was a bastard. Then I beat him up 
and ran twenty blocks home through the moonlight, thinking I 
could do anything, since I’d won my fight, I could go everywhere. 
I think [ve got that confidence back now, he would say to Pat. 
Some interior season has changed. I can do anything. Can’t I? Can’t 


I? 


But when he had sneaked Pat’s coat from the hanger, folding 
it inside his own so no one would suspect what he intended, he 
found it hard to assemble the right words for saying goodbye to 
Joy — since it would be dishonest not to hint at the finality of his 


going. 

“Don’t go yet, lamb,” she said when he approached her with 
the coats on his arm. ““Tomorrow’s Saturday, you know. Well then, 
you have to.” She leaned against him tiredly when she kissed him, 
and he understood that she had counted on his staying to the end of 
the party. It was in the later hours that she needed him to help sort 
out the living souvenirs, so to speak, of the smashed bric-a-brac left 
around her then — he the knowledgeable audience for her loyalties 
and the one who remembered as well as she the true Eden, those 
days when all their painter friends were on the Project, those train 
trips down to Washington where the war was, Sally’s play, Mick’s 
affair with a two-star general, the Major called Snow White, and 
Ed’s first book. 

She needed him to watch with her, in the New Testament 
sense, while she played out her caricature of the Passion. 

Well, he was tempted to stay with her, even then. But while he 
fingered her shoulders fondly he heard Ed, again in his argument 
with the Welshman, pleading the Fifth Amendment for his being at 
such a party among alcoholics and perverts, for his lack of reputa- 
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tion, and for the quality of his prose. Mimie Hawk was necking on 
the sofa with the instructor. The one of the quartet who cared had 
turned on TV for the Late, Late, Late Show. The wet one sat 
huddled in one of Joy’s dressing gowns, explaining in an awed 
voice that he was a clown because his male parent was a brute. 

“It’s been a big evening,” David said, dragging the coats be- 
tween himself and Joy and turning. “Spiritually enriching.” 


Pat was not inside the street door as he had expected, and 
when he did not see her he was momentarily chilled with the idea 
that she had gone without him. 

The street door was still open in his hand and he was peering 
timorously, mole-like, out of the shelter of the building when he 
saw her a few feet to the right of the steps. With her soldiers. 

So afterward he had this to bear on his conscience: that if he 
had merely had the physical courage to let the door slam behind 
him so the spring lock could snap fast, no one would have been 
hurt except perhaps himself. 

He held the door open, though, because his first glimpse of 
her among the soldiers set his heart pounding and choked his 
breath. He thought of jumping back inside until he could under- 
stand what she was doing with this uniformed crowd, two of whom 
were holding her in their arms as if to keep her warm that way. He 
wondered if he would have to save her from them and instinctively 
rebelled. He looked beyond them for a policeman but saw only 
empty stréets. It was as if the soldiers had been sent here, as a 
unit, on purpose; but of course it was Pat who had stopped them or 
attracted them to this door. 

“Hiya,” Pat called to him in a not unfriendly voice. 

He heard one of the soldiers ask her, “Is that one of them?” 

She shook her head. “Not exactly. David,”’ she called, “I’ve 
found these boys that are all of them from the anti-aircraft or anti- 
something.” 

“Aircraft,” one of them announced in angry pride. He drove 
his fist into his palm and bounced on his toes. 

Pat shook the soldiers’ arms from around her and stepped 
toward him. The soldiers followed her in a crowding phalanx, not 
noisy, just attentive and ready. 

“They’re ready to help,” Pat said. “When Mr. Stark comes 
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they’re going with me to make sure he gets a chance to defend 
himself.” 

“No,” David said hopelessly. He slid back a little farther into 
the open door, thinking that now Pat was having her joke too, but 
that she had gone too strangely far with it. “You know Stark isn’t 
coming,” he said. “Don’t you know that yet, Pat?” 

“TI don’t care,” Pat said. 

“Then how could he defend himself if... .” 

“We all like him,” Pat said. 

“Of course you do,” David said. “I like him too, but that isn’t 
the point since he’s not coming.” 

Pat climbed half of the four steps. The soldiers didn’t follow 
her, though two of those in the lead put their feet on the lowest step. 
“Do you want me to go back up there and listen to those fellows 
rub him in the dirt?” 

“We'd better go back up,” David said, clearing his throat. 
“Ed’s worried about you and you'll get cold down here without 
your coat.” We can straighten it out later, he thought. When the 
soldiers are gone. He wondered whether the soldiers might be 
drunk, but that did not seem to make much difference. 

“Ed. . .” Her lips curled in an unmistakable, knowing grim- 
ace of distaste. “I don’t care what Ed worries about. I'll go back, 
though, if you want me to.” 

There was a kind of querulous muttering among the soldiers, 
but they still made no move. Pat climbed another step, her eyes 
square on David’s. He lifted the arm with which he held the door 
to let her pass under it. 

The first blow came from her shoulder hurled against his ribs 
as she thrust him aside. The next several blows were light, merely 
the passing stiffarms of the leading soldiers as they swarmed in 
toward where Pat was screeching for them. David glimpsed her 
mouth open in a red zero and heard her shrill instructions melt into 
a high, quavering, vindictive scream before one of the raiding 
soldiers paused long enough to knock him down. 

From the sidewalk he watched the running tide of them go 
in and begin to climb toward a door that would not be locked 
against them. For some reason he tried to count them as they went, 
but he could only be sure that there were enough of them to get a 


hearing for Mr. Stark. 
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SAVORS 
By T. Melnechuk 


SaulT Paul and Peter SweeT 
dine 

on different meat 
and wine. 


Tears season any dish 
Paul picks 

but sugars sauce the fish 
Peter licks. 


Sunbright light burned bitter 
STunned Paul’s all bites since 
but Peter 
dinner-long meets mints. 


Memory honey 
candies his sourmost tangerine, 
a glaze of funny 
syrups his bland farina! 


Peter 
STraight man 
to that still wittier 
bar none Comedian 


cannot help but recall 
' gags and cracks 


Paul 


lacks 


whose new wines turn to vinegars 
bebubbled by sighs 

while Peter remembers 

and laughs, hah, till he cries. 





FALSE AUTUMN 


By Rosanne Smith Robinson 


It had been a miserably hot dry summer and the maple tree 
that stood in the front yard of the white frame house that served as 
the college’s health office had already begun to turn color, although 
it was only early September. Elspeth stopped in the center of the 
walk and considered the tree. Throughout its crown saffron yellow 
leaves appeared at such regular intervals that at first glance one 
almost mistook them for some strange harvest of hybrid fruit. But 
the leaves hung limply and those that had found their way to the 
lawn beneath the tree had none of the crispness, the rustling qual- 
ity, of true autumn. 

Elspeth leaned over and pulled up the short white crew socks 
around her ankles. In the walk from her dormitory they had worked 
down to the heels of her loafers which were still too tight. The exer- 
tion brought up the taste of the creamed chipped beef that had been 
served for lunch in the dining hall still redolent of stale summer 
heat and the fresh flaring odor of cleaning disinfectant. Elspeth 
scuffed her heels against the cement to settle her feet more comfort- 
ably in the tight loafers and continued up the walk to the health 
office. 

There was no one at the desk, and after standing quietly for a 
moment and listening for the sound of someone approaching, Els- 
peth took a seat in the waiting room which was, like most of the liv- 
ing rooms of the dormitories, done up with flowered cretonne 
drapes and slip covers. The eariy afternoon sunshine had thrown 
a crenelated oblong rug of light upon the linoleum-covered floor 
and Elspeth watched little dots and commas of dust float upward 
in the slanted shaft of sunlight. 
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The little woman appeared behind the desk so suddenly and 
so quietly that it was as though she had come into being at that 
split moment that Elspeth looked up and saw her. Her hands were 
folded in front of her and she looked expectantly over spectacles at 
Elspeth. Her thin small nose moved in an almost imperceptible 
nervous sniff. 

“Oh,” said Elspeth. “I didn’t see you.” She reached into the 
pocket of her chambray dress and took out the white slip and 
brought it over to the woman. She could hear the sniff now. 

“Hmm,” the nurse said. “Yes. Yes, of course. Come with 
me, dear.”’ She was half way up the stairs before Elspeth had put a 
foot on the first rung. Clambering after her, Elspeth saw the flick 
of hem of her white uniform as she disappeared into a room. She 
was standing patiently with a thermometer ready in her hand when 
Elspeth finally peered tentatively into the room. 

“Sit down here, dear,” she said, pointing to a chair beside a 
desk which was bare except for a green blotter and an inkwell. 

“Here, dear,” she said. She slipped the thermometer into Els- 
peth’s mouth and disappeared, leaving a small rush of air behind 
her. 

“Well,” Elspeth said to herself. She had intended to ask the 
nurse what the summons to the health office was all about. She had 
a sudden picture of herself querulously interrogating a small alert 
lizard. As she grinned at the thought a tooth scraped against the 
thermometer and she took it out and looked at it. It was marked in 
centigrades. She stuck it quickly back in her mouth as she heard 
a step in the hall and the sound of someone clearing his throat. 

A hand suddenly gave her a sharp pat on the right shoulder, 
and then trailed across her back. 

“Well, and how are we this warm day?” the man said and 
plucked the thermometer from her mouth. “Hmm,” he said, and 
put the glass instrument down on the blotter. He sat down at the 
desk and leaned both arms down against it. “I’m Dr. Hayden,” he 
said and his thin mouth darted in and out of a smile. He wore a 
moustache no thicker than a woman’s plucked eyebrows. His double 
breasted brown gabardine coat was open and underneath he wore a 
tight fitting vest. He gave her a reassuring duck of the head and 
another darting smile and tapped the desk with his fingers twice. 
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Elspeth nodded back. 

“Well,” he said, suddenly leaning back in his chair. “Well, 
now, let’s see. I think I have your folder here.” He opened the 
middle drawer and pulled out a cardboard file. “Yes, that’s right, 
isn’t it, Elspeth Johnson. Are you English?” 

“No,” Elspeth said. “Not particularly.” 

“Elspeth is an English name isn’t it?” Dr. Hayden asked, pat. 
ting his vest and arching his head toward her. 

Elspeth’s unconcern bridged finally into a trapped impa- 
tience. She had not really considered why she had been summoned. 
She had simply assumed that there had been some omission or 
other in the interminable form-filling and question-answering of 
the usual bumbling beginning of the academic year. But this man 
was making too much of an effort—like a dentist going through a 
particularly fatuous build-up to pulling a tooth. 

“T really don’t know,” she said. “My mother died before I 
had a chance to ask her.” She knew it was a rude answer and also 
fairly senseless. 

The mouth and moustache straightened into an equation 
mark. “Well, now, Miss—ah—Miss Johnson.” The voice was 
bored now. “Your X-rays have come back and I’m a little afraid 
we have some disagreeable news for you.” He looked at her. He 
was in control now, his look told her. 

For a moment Elspeth could not imagine what he was talk- 
ing about and then she remembered that a mobile X-ray unit had 
been a new addition to the usual rather cursory medical examina- 
tion which was part of the beginning of the school year routine. 
My God, she thought, maybe I’ve swallowed something I don’t 
know about. She remembered suddenly the piece of glass that had 
found its way into her mouth in a forkful of Caesar salad that 
summer. 

“*.. . and we have reason to believe,” the doctor was saying, 
his eyes on his own index finger, “that you may have tuberculosis.” 

Elspeth’s laugh was involuntary. The doctor flushed. 

“I can assure you that this is a very serious matter, young 
lady.” 

“But that’s ridiculous,” Elspeth said. “I’ve never been sick— 
well, really sick, in my life.” 
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“I’m not saying you’re really sick now,” the doctor said dry- 
ly, brushing the blotter gently with the tip of his ring finger. “This 
may be a minimal case. Dr. Stotes, he’s the specialist we had look 
at your X-rays, believes it may be a reactivation of a lesion that 
dates back to childhood. However, as you can appreciate, it’s some- 
thing that must be checked into, both for your sake and in the in- 
terest of the community around you. We have to determine whether 
you are infectious.” 

“But I feel fine,” Elspeth said. “Are you sure there isn’t some 
mistake?” 

“I’ve arranged,” Dr. Hayden said, closing her folder and 
looking up at her, “I’ve arranged for you to go into the hospital to- 
morrow for observation. Or you can go tonight if you’d rather.” 

“The hospital,” Elspeth said. “But for how long?” 

“At least a week,” the doctor said. 

“But I can’t,” Elspeth said. “I'll miss all those classes and . .” 

Dr. Hayden brought his hand down on the blotter. “Now 
listen, Miss Johnson. This isn’t a matter of whether you think you 
can or you can’t. If you won’t be concerned about yourself we have 
to be. This is a compulsory matter. If you won’t go to the hospital 
I shall have to turn the matter over to the Dean’s office and insist on 
immediate expulsion. You may be dangerous to others as a source 
of infection. You can if you prefer go to your own home and put 
yourself under the care of your own physician.” 

“Oh,” Elspeth said. “Well, I guess I couldn’t do that. My 
father travels around a lot and . . . well, yes, I see. If I have to I 
have to.” Two tears ripened in her eyes and fell down her face. 

“Good,” Dr. Hayden said with a firm smile. He evidently 
found the tears reassuring. “I know you’re an intelligent girl. You 
may have to have some treatment for a time but you’ve got a good 
long life ahead of you. Nothing to get depressed about. Now you 
go along like a good girl and get the nurse to give you an admission 
slip for the hospital. I’m glad you’re going to be sensible about 
this.” 

As she walked down the stairs she heard Dr. Hayden start to 
whistle the chorus of “Walking My Baby Back Home.” “Jerk,” 
Elspeth said under her breath, and fished into her pocket for the 
handkerchief she knew she didn’t bring. 
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On her fourth visit to the hospital, Elspeth lay in the cranked- 
up hospital bed looking out through streaked windows into a Feb- 
ruary world. She put the French text she had been reading on the 
tray in front of her and throwing her arrns open in a grand opera 
gesture murmured nasally, “‘ou sont les neiges d’antan” and began 
to cough fruitily. It was perfectly clear to her where they were. 
They were lying out there on the ground, dirty and porous and 
about as real looking as the scabrous stucco crusts on the frozen 
custard stands that were supposed to resemble polar igloos. She 
thought pityingly of the maple tree she had seen the day the doc- 
tors had given her their news. It must face this gusty, damp world 
standing there in nothing but its skin. And she thought of herself 
that day, concerned with new tight loafers, as one might think of a 
fond old friend who has moved far, far away. 

Now on the fourth trip she had finally achieved a certain legi- 
timacy as a patient. She had come down with grippe, a condition 
brought on she was sure from having to lie in bed for a week at a 
time. And with true contagion had come the solace of a private 
room. She had become in these months enamored of solitude. Life 
was inundating her and she had no time for other people or com- 
monplaces. With bitter intensity and vividness, thoughts, emotions, 
fears and desires came upon her like torrents of white water loosed 
from a narrow channel into a spillway. She was in love with love, 
aghast and enraged at death. The world was too much with her 
and still she could not hold it close enough. 

As for her disease, the source that had brewed and still nur- 
tured this tempest, it remained in a most dubious and unsatisfac- 
tory status. Sputum had remained negative, patch tests had left no 
trace, washings from her stomach had been injected into guinea 
pigs who had remained their jolly unconsumptive selves. She had 
given unrewarding answers to hundreds of questions put by in- 
ternes who were sometimes earnest, more often, arrogant. 

“Any history of T.B. in your family, Miss Johnson?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Do you have any night sweats?” 

“Well, ... no.” 

“Do you get easily winded or fatigued when you climb 
steps?” 
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“How many steps?” 

They thumped her back and listened and the ninety-nines 
added up to astronomical figures. Still the minute criminal 
spot remained upon the X-rays and she ran invariably now an 
afternoon fever. 

She had become a problem patient. She submitted grudging- 
ly, with growing irritation and sometimes with rage. For the di- 
sease itself she achieved a kind of affection. There was no question 
that it was a distinguished contagion. She turned again and again 
to The Magic Mountain as though it were a thesaurus. She read 
Keats passionately and Katherine Mansfield’s Journal, and she 
found a book called Tuberculosis and Genius. 

Between trips to the hospital she had little to do with her con- 
temporaries. When she had told her friends that first night of her 
potential tragedy, she had expected protestations and sympathy. 

“Gee, that’s too bad,” they had said and in a short time left 
her room. In half an hour nearly everyone in the dorm had gath- 
ered in one room. She had gone into the bathroom to get some socks 
she had left there to dry, and had heard her roommate’s voice say- 
ing, “I don’t care, I’m going to call my mother.” 

She had got to the hospital at eleven that night. Her ward 
mates had been equally as disenchanted when they learned why 
she was there, but none of them got around to actually protesting. 
Young as they were, they felt that the doctors must know what they 
were doing. When she got back to her dormitory her things had 
been moved to a single room usually reserved for guests. 

Elspeth had always envisioned herself a passive person. She 
had accepted each event and moment as it happened, going along 
with and being part of it. Now the difference in her was as 
great as the change from sleep to being awakened in the middle of 
the night to face the throbbing rings of light from a suddenly 
switched on light bulb. She was in secret possession of a sort of 
mental dowser and she stood apart now and was able to sense and 
know what others’ reactions were to her and, somewhat, to them- 
selves and she watched as they made quick shifts to dissimilate, to 
impress, to probe or to confuse. Where before she had moved about 
doing what was to be done, never noticing where her foot might fall 
next, she stood now behind a lattice work, watching, aware of 
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nuances of sun and shade, of the thorn beneath the leaf, of move- 
ment not quite yet begun. 

And she had found one friend. He had absurdly curly brown 
hair and a ruddy complexion that always made him look as though 
he had been out walking in a brisk, chill wind. His name was John 
Morris and he taught History of Philosophy B4, T. and Th. 11:30. 
Just after Thanksgiving vacation, which Elspeth spent at the hos- 
pital having another series of tests, he stopped her after class and 
asked her to come to his office that afternoon. He wanted to know 
why she had gotten so far behind on her papers when she had just 
done a good job on her mid terms. She told him about the trips to 
the hospital, the anxiety about whether or not she was really ill. 
They talked for over an hour. Since then she had been to his house 
for tea several times. His wife was younger than he, and he was 
very much interested in politics. 

From being merely in love with love she grew concerned with 
Professor Morris. Many of the girls in the class had crushes on 
him. He had a certain provocative quality and enough experience 
seemingly to keep such relationships on a casual, amused level. 
Her gratitude to him was profound enough so that she felt that her 
emotion for him was slightly more substantial than a simple crush. 
Her new wariness however armed her and she carefully disguised 
her preoccupation with him. She was discreet and casual around 
him. She had indulged in no particular fantasies about him but at 
night, lying sleepless in her room, his face would rise suddenly in 
her mind and her blood would rush back and forth through her and 
the first glimpse of him on the campus or in the classroom would 
bring a heavy weighted feeling to her chest. 

The latch of the heavy door clicked and the nurse pushed it 
open with her back. She was carrying Elspeth’s lunch tray. Elspeth 
shifted up in bed trying not to graze her chaffed elbows against the 
bottom sheet. 

“Do they starch these damn sheets?” Elspeth said. 

“A little suffering is an ennobling thing, dear,” the nurse said 
sliding the tray down in front of Elspeth. She was a bony woman 
and the stiff whiteness of her uniform brought out the heavy peach 
coloring of the face powder that coated her downy face. She turned 
from the bed and went to the basin near the door and thoroughly 
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washed her hands. 

“That’s appetizing,” Elspeth said, cautiously tilting the alum- 
inum lid that covered her plate and peering under. “On second 
thought,” she said, “I don’t blame you.” 

The nurse dried her hands and flipped the door open with one 
practiced twist. “Don’t choke,” she said and was gone. 

Elspeth picked her way through the turkey hash and ate two 
spoonfuls of watery baked custard. She pushed the tray away and 
got out of bed and cranked the head of the bed down about six 
inches. When she hopped back into the bed her feet were tingling 
wildly the way they had after she had jumped off the garage roof 
when she was a child. 

She snuggled down in the bed until the covers came up under 
her chin. She studied the cracks that coursed across the ceiling. She 
could have drawn a fairly accurate reproduction of them by now. 
They reminded her of a map of the Upper Missouri River Valley 
as the river and its tributaries curved down to join one long crack 
that was the Mississippi River and ended near the door. Her father 
had had a relief map of the two great rivers hanging in his room in 
Montana. He had been working for the government then on a great 
dam that was to help control floods. He was in South Carolina now 
with a private company. He lived in a dull little hotel near the pro- 
ject. She had had an adjoining room during the Christmas vacation. 
There had been nothing to do and whenever she had gone out to 
walk around the little town everyone had stared at her. She had 
stayed in her room most of the time. One day she had gone into her 
father’s room and out of boredom started looking through his desk. 
Under a large packet of cancelled checks she had found an adver- 
tisement he had cut out that extolled the virtues of some sex hor- 
mone medicine which claimed to restore virility. She felt as though 
she had opened the door on someone in the bathroom. 

She had planned to put off telling her father about the X-ray 
until the night before she went back to school so the holiday would 
not be ruined. She told him that evening instead. He had been prop- 
erly upset, chided her for not writing to him, and asked her a series 
of practical and interested questions. She in turn had reassured 
him that the school doctors were doing everything for her that any- 
one could do. His Adam’s apple had worked up and down and he 
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had gotten a faraway misty look in his eyes. But she had felt that 
he was really most sorry for himself, a man first widowed and now 
with a daughter who promised to become an invalid, who might 
even die. She was still sleepless when the firecrackers went off at 
twelve and after the noise she had become aware of his breathing 
in the next room. She had wished that he was dead and that she 
was dead and that the whole world would explode. He had wanted 
to come back to school with her and talk to the doctors but she had 
talked him out of it. 

She was in a doze when a voice said,““May I come in?” 

She startled awake. John Morris was standing at the end of 
the bed. It was too late to do anything about her hair or put on lip- 
stick. 

“‘How’s the tubercular?” he asked. He folded his coat and 
put it on the radiator and sat down in the maple armchair near the 
window. 

“Oh, I’m fine,” Elspeth said, wishing she hadn’t cranked down 
the bed and wondering how she could gracefully stop clutching the 
covers around her as though she were naked. 

“T didn’t mean to interrupt your beauty sleep,” he said, taking 
a long envelope from his inside pocket. “A friend of mine—went 
to school with him at Harvard—was in town and dropped over last 
night. He’s a big shot now at Memorial Hospital in New York. I 
told him about you and he suggested that you go see a specialist in 
New York. He couldn’t see any reason for you to fool around about 
this thing. The specialist could settle the thing one way or another. 
He wrote a letter telling this fellow about you.” He tapped the en- 
velope on the arm of the chair. “I thought maybe it might be a good 
idea for you to ask your father if you could go in there during 
sp: ng vacation. He’s mentioned in the letter that you’re a student 


and he’s sure the guy won't charge you his regular fee. Anyway, 
here’s the letter,” he said, tossing it up on the bed. 


“Oh,” Elspeth said, “that’s wonderful. I mean that’s wonder- 
ful of you to take so much trouble.” Her hands were sweating. 

“No trouble,” Morris said. “I think you’ve had a rotten 
break.” He looked suddenly toward the door. It swung open and 
the nurse came in. She looked Morris up and down and when she 
took the tray, raised her eyebrows archly at Elspeth. “I will kill 
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her,” Elspeth said to herself. “The next time she comes in this 
room, I will strangle her with my bare hands.” 

“Well,” he said, standing up and scratching his thigh with the 
hand in his pocket, “get yourself well now. If I were you I'd get a 
letter off to your father right away. This guy is pretty important 
and you should write for an appoinment as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, I will,” Elspeth said. “I will. Pll do it right away.” 

He picked up his coat and slung it over his shoulder. “Let me 
know what happens,” he said and added with a grin, “and try to 
remember that this is the best of all possible worlds.” 

The tears came before the door had closed. “Oh,” Elspeth said 
to herself, “he’s so wonderful. So wonderful.” And some day he 
would have to die and she would have to die. She turned her head 
and gave herself to weeping. 


It seemed perfectly natural to be sitting there in her slip and 
talking about Keats to this man. He looked relaxed and rested al- 
though he had told her that he had just flown in that morning from 
a conference in Montreal. He looked more like a musician than a 
doctor although she knew she might have been influenced in this 
feeling by the fact that there was a large phonograph cabinet in his 
office. ' 

He had already examined her and they were waiting now for 
the nurse to bring the X-ray in and for the result of the sedimenta- 
tion test. 

He was telling her that the disease had probably heightened 
Keats’ creative energy rather than detracted from it when the phone 
rang. As he talked and listened he drew little triangles on the pad 
in front of him. The nurse came in before he finished and put the 
X-rays upon a square of opaque glass near his chair. When he 
hung up he reached over and switched on a light which illuminated 
the pane and the X-ray. 

“‘Well now, let’s see,” he said and looked intently at the pic- 
ture for several minutes. 

“That’s about what I expected,” he said. “There’s a lesion 
there that you must have had around three or four and it’s recal- 
cified and left a blur there that might be mistaken for reactiva- 
tion. I could be wrong, but I don’t think so. I'll send this out to 
the man I have read these things for me and he’ll write me back a 
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long report and then I’1l call him up and ask him what he means. 
These things are damn hard to read, you know. But, frankly, Els- 
peth, I don’t think you have tuberculosis. However, you’d better 
get your clothes on before you come down with the one thing we 
can’t cure.” 

He was waiting for her when she came out of the examining 
room and took her arm in his and started to walk with her out of 
the office into the lobby. 

“The sedimentation test looks perfectly normal,” he said, 
gently steering her toward the door. “You forget all about this non- 
sense. You'll hear from me in a week, and if you have any trouble 
when you get back to school just refer them to me.” He flagged a 
cab for her and helped her in. “And stay out of hospitals. It’s a 
good way to get sick.” He gave her a smile and a wave and walked 
jauntily back into the building. 

It was four blocks before Elspeth could think of where she 
possibly wanted to go. 


When she returned to school Elspeth let two summonses to 
the health office go by. Finally the housemother told her she would 


have to go over. She had been imagining the moment of triumph 
for days now but when she got into Dr. Hayden’s barren little office 
it seemed curiously beside the point. Instead of making the im- 
passioned, bitter speech she had been rehearsing she told him in a 
flat voice that a specialist in New York had said she didn’t have 
T.B. and that as far as she was concerned was that. 

Dr. Hayden pushed a few things around on his desk and said 
very well but she would have to tell the specialist to send them a 
full report. 

“If you want a report, you'll have to write for it yourself,” 
Elspeth had said. “Here’s his address.” 

““You’re very impertinent,” Dr. Hayden had said and she sud- 
denly felt quite sorry for him. 

She had called John Morris when she got back and given him 
the good news, but she hadn’t seen him yet. She had wondered if 
she shouldn’t buy him a present, but she thought he might be of- 
fended. Anyway it would be embarrassing in a way. As she walked 
across the campus she resolved to ask after class if there was some 
book he’d like to have just as a token of her appreciation. She 
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took her usual seat in the front row to the right of his desk. In- 
stead of dutifully taking notes during the lecture on Spinoza she 
found herself staring at him. The spring sun filled the room with 
warmth and light. One could see the chalk dust as he erased the 
board. She noticed that he had pock marks on the back of his neck. 
When he turned and dusted his hands the light caught brilliantly on 
his face and she saw the fine network of wrinkles around his eyes. 
His eyelashes seemed sandy, colorless like her father’s when he 
took off his glasses and you had to notice them. “My God,” she 
said to herself with a little gasp, “he’s old.” 

Instead of going up to talk to him, she walked straight back 
to her dorm and went to her room to get ready for lunch. She still 
kept the single room although the word of her New York trip had 
gotten around and everyone now made a general joke of her having 
been thought tubercular. She was combing her hair when her old 
roommate looked in. 

““Maddy’s got her car this Saturday. Want to go ona picnic?” 
the girl asked. 

Elspeth started to say no, feelings of revenge rising in her. 
She combed her hair down over face and making a face like an 
idiot turned and said gutturally, “Sure.” 

The girl screamed with laughter and ran in mock fright down 
the hall. Elspeth roamed purposelessly around her room for a 
minute or so and then lay down on her bed. The sun made her 
sleepy and she told herself that they would probably have creamed 
eggs for lunch. She felt bored and listless as she had as a child 
when she waited for her parents to awake from their Sunday nap 
and take her on some outing. She felt as though she had forgotten 
something or left something somewhere. She closed her eyes and 
saw herself walking beside a meandering river which made no 
sound. Way, way back somewhere there were brooks and rivulets 
running in torrents, but she couldn’t hear them. And walking be- 
side her was someone who looked exactly like her who was guard- 
ing her in this strange country. Someone who was alert and always 
watchful for enemies who might not even be there. 

She opened her eyes and scratched the inside of her nose. 
Creamed eggs were better than nothing. She got up and went down- 
stairs toward the sound of the clatter of knives and forks and 
springtime chatter. 
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TENEBRAE: SEVEN VARIATIONS 


By Frederick Eckman 


The light falls heavily on objects here, 

And turns them to a heaviness of stone. 

Our sky’s a cap of lead on God knows what 
Despondencies, old terrors, and small crimes. 
The day’s adrift. The air is sinister 
Half-brother to the sky, a formless bog 
Where unseen toads and reptiles hex my heart, 
Where thunder threatens in the surly dark. 


Who is that shabby stranger in the street, 
Eyes on the ground but gleaming, seeing all; 
The one whose turned-up collar says Afraid, 
Whose overcoat hangs like a castoff shroud 
Above the sullen shoes of indigence? 

I have willed him here; he is no Evil, 
Lean-muscled and murderous, but a hoax 
Peering into the window of my fear. 


The car (in a dream) glides slowly by the house 
Five times. Two short men wearing hats look out, 
Look back at me, but do not talk or laugh. 

I am standing at a window, but do not laugh. 

The car explodes in flames. Both men are dead 
With their hats on. Police ignore the scene 

And ascend my steps, guns drawn, to ring the bell. 
I snicker now, and say I’m not at home. 





Roses are villains in a hedge of stone, 

And every jonquil’s lemon lips may bite. 

For poison, try the violet in the swamp; 

Wear charms against the daisy’s evil eye. 

I am in my garden now, taming beasts 

Who will destroy me if I turn away. 

The soil is malignant here. A sun throws chunks 
Of bleeding sunlight to the roaring plants. 


Stealthy as snowfall and less beautiful, 

The orphan Accident drifts on a scene, 

Cousin to pathos and insanity. 

Parked cars collide upon the ocean floor; 

Unloaded guns explode when prayers are said; 
The morgue attendant grins; the hearse horse winks; 
And I am undertaker to my soul, 

A dead man dealer at a black-jack wake. 


Ebullience will never win this day, 

Nor healthy cheering in the upper deck. 
Things have gone wrong. The referee is dead, 
The rules are new and metaphysical, 

The ball’s a mirage in this lunatic sport; 

And fans are those who lust to see us lose. 

It is a game of deadly paradox: 

We win the greatest prize by lying low. 


A rubber landscape and a metal sky 
Surround us in our pilgrimage to sin. 

Drab properties of brick, of wood and iron 
Lend credence to the melodrama’s whine, 
That passionless, intense performance where 
We mince in mirrors for our own delight. 
The far cathedral tower is unreal: 

Too high for staging, difficult to scale. 





FAMILY SNAPSHOT— 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 
By Joanna Russ 


In the gritty sandstorm 

Of this asphalt afternoon, 

Wheeling past the place where the tame petunias grow, 
In the botanical] afternoon 

With our sour baby bloom 

Lying prickly in his carriage, 
Perambulate we go. 

Impeccable petunias, 

Full of starch, 

Above reproach, 

Stiffly in the baked air hang, 

As we approach: 

Forbidding, nodding at 

Our tiny cockroach. 

Ridged in petunias 

Poses our blobby band. 

Where is the photographer? And where 
Oh God, the ice cream stand! 


A LA MODE 


“Tf you can symbolize” crooned he 

“A Sévres vase with a soul” — 

Fondly they looked— 

“*A bird-cage full of singing canaries, 
The lily, the lily, the round round rose.” 
“And to me” she tunefully cried 

“A rhinestone snake around my arm, 

A flowering banana tree, 

Dirigible, but then 

Dirigibles are out of fashion now.” 





They rose, they kissed, embarrassingly they 

Fused. 

Off the avenue they trailed together, 

Long line of rhinestone tie 

And urn with hollow ear-rings. 

“Why look!” I cried, picking up her mind 

Where she had dropped it, among the yellow gloves. 
Pouring tea my friend sang “hush!” 


“Your surprise is like a metaphor. 
Surprise and metaphor and mind, 
Mind in a round round rose 

Are like the dirigible. 

They are out of fashion now, 

Out of fashion now,” 

She sang, pouring the tea. 


WHERE THE TIGER WALKS 


By Chris Bjerknes 


The tiger stiffened in the shades 

and from dry roots sniffed bright dahlias 
the tiger did, shaking a little light from 
the dark, this was his mind’s only heroics. 


The tiger took a sprig of lilac then 
for his love, the tiger did and said 
we have not reached the ultimate yet. 
We never have. 


The tiger took a sprig of lilac for 

the symbol of his doom, and for the dying 
into life, the soul’s perfume to contrive 
this mystic delirium, but as he did, he died 


as all good tigers do, too soon. 

And we always going too late into the wooing 
wood after him, finding only the the pale stripes 
of him beneath the moon, and in April 

the scent of lilac. 
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THE CONTEST FOR AARON GOLD 


By Philip Roth 


The camp was hot. Two birds jabbered and in the distance 
Werner could hear a droning sound. As he trudged up the path the 
drone became louder until ahead of him he saw a half dozen men 
milling around a squat, shivering, black machine. The men were 
at work on the road. For the first time Werner noticed that he was 
walking not on dirt or grass but asphalt. He set his bag down. 

“What the hell do you think I’m running here, Angelo?” one 
of the men was shouting. He wore a plaid, peaked cap, a white 
polo shirt that had CAMP LAKESIDE scrawled across the front, 
and rust trousers. ““There’s going to be—Angelo! Do you hear me!” 

A dark, dumpy man in work clothes answered him. “Yea, 
Lionel, I hear you, I hear you.” 

“There’s going to be parents bringing their kids. In five days, 
Angelo, five goddam days!” 

“T hear you, Lionel, I hear you.” 

“T want them to drive their cars all the way to the cabins, An- 
gelo. And if you can’t finish the job, I'll get somebody else. You 
understand me, Angelo?” 

“T understand you, Lionel. 1 hear you, I understand you.” 

“Five goddam days, or I get somebody else!” 

Angelo shuffled off to the other side of the machine. 

“Yea, five goddam days, Lionel. O.K. All right. Five god- 
dam days....” 

“Mr. Steinberg,” Werner called. 

“Werner, Werner Samuelson!” The man in the peaked cap 
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jogged over and swung a sweaty arm around him. In his sporty 
outfit he did not seem the gray-suited businessman who had stepped 
unexpectedly into Werner’s Philadelphia ceramic shop back in 
March and offered him a job. “How are you, Werner?” 

“A little hot.” 

“Get out of those clothes and get down to the lake for a dip. 
For christ sake, you’re in the country—” Mr. Steinberg suddenly 
pulled his arm from Werner’s shoulder. “Angelo!” He started rac- 
ing after the dumpy man. “Werner,” he yelled back, “I'll talk to 
you later ... Angelo, for christ sake!” 

With some difficulty, Werner found the new ceramics shop 
that was to be both home and class-room. After he had showered 
and unpacked, he sat down at the potter’s wheel that was on the 
porch of the brown log building and began to toy with a lump of 
clay, turning it from a vase to a dish to a teacup and back again to 
a vase by way of a saucer. From the wide porch of the shop he 
could see the lake, big and blue, and beyond the lake the hills and 
the smooth green Berkshire mountains. Not since 1940, he remem- 
bered, when the Germans had chased him from his studio in south- 
ern Austria had he spent a summer in the country; for the past 
fourteen years the money from his Philadelphia shop had just been 
enough to scrape ungracefully along on, let alone to allow for vaca- 
tions. In fact, had not Steinberg offered six hundred dollars plus 
room and board to be ceramics instructor at his summer camp, 
Werner suspected that once again, during the hot, customerless, 
summer months, he would have been on a one meal a day diet. 
Finally, he might well have had to toss in the one thing he still had 
left, his shop. Now, however, when September came, with six hun- 
dred dollars and a little luck, he could give the shop one last try. It 
might mean nine weeks with a hundred screaming boys, but never- 
theless, Steinberg’s offer was a godsend. 

Across the lake on a high white, wooden tower Werner saw a 
figure in a white bathing suit waving an arm at him. The figure 
looked as though it had been held by its hair and dipped in bronze. 
Mr. Steinberg had mentioned that Werner’s salary was to be sec- 
ond only to a Mr. Lefty Shulberg, the swimming instructor—that 
must be him. Lefty Shulberg had been a professional basketball 
player, Steinberg said, and once, in a Tarzan movie had an under- 
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water battle with Johnny Weismuller. Werner watched the figure 
stop waving, push up on its toes, and then from the tower plunge 
headlong into the lake, more an airplane, Werner thought, than a 


gull. 


The ceramics shop was at the far end of the camp, more than 
a half mile from the entrance. As the days flicked by Werner could 
hear the asphalt machine moving noisily from the entrance road 
into the camp itself. Mr. Steinberg had granted five days but in 
four Angelo had the road flattened and finished. The noise, how- 
ever, did not stop. So many parents had praised the idea, that Mr. 
Steinberg sped to asphalting the other major arteries of the camp: 
immediately, Angelo’s boys were to begin on the road that twisted 
down to Lefty Shulberg’s lake. Werner was pleased that it wasn’t 
to be the dirt path that led to the door of his ceramics shop. 

The drone was still comfortably distant the first day a group 
of twelve boys invaded Werner’s shop. The previous evening Wer- 
ner had learned that the schedule was such that every boy in camp 
visitd the ceramics shop three hours a week, no more than one hour 
a day. He had finally decided (and he knew he was hedging) that 
this first day he would let them browse around. Half way through 
the hour, however, when it seemed that the boys were restless with 
browsing—one had just cracked a companion on the skill with a 
bony elbow—Werner herded them around the wheel and began 
showing them how to work with clay. As he worked, their twelve 
blank faces stared rigidly up at him. It was a little upsetting. 

“This,” Werner told them, “is called a potter’s wheel.” Nom- 
enclature taken care of, he slipped uncertainly into history. “Men 
have used it for many hundreds of years to make beautiful and use- 
ful things.” Unimpressed, the twelve stared on. He cleared a throat 
that didn’t need clearing. “With the potter’s wheel and their own 
hands, people have made vases and pitchers, cups and saucers, pots 
and pans, vessels and—and gourds. They’ve made vessels big 
enough to put two of you boys in.” A fat boy in the second row 
looked disturbed. “But they put grain into them, sometimes water,” 
Werner said quickly; “‘never boys, I don’t think.” There was relief. 

“The men” — whoever they were — “always tried to make 
these vessels more beautiful and shapely”— somebody giggled. 
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“They painted them red and gold, and blue and green, and they 
painted their sides with stories and legends. It took hundreds of 
years until men saw how much happier they could be if they sur- 
rounded themselves with beautiful—beautiful objects of art.” 

“Hey,” shouted a boy in glasses and a too big baseball cap, 
“hey, can I work that wheel, Mr. Werner?” The giggler triggered 
off again. 

“Yes,” Werner said. “That is, no. Not right now.” The gig- 
gles subsided into rhythmic thirty-second hiccups. “It takes time to 
learn what to do.” 

The boy in the baseball cap answered with a disgusted duck- 
like sound, moderately obscene, and Werner, concerned, quickly 
suggested that instead of working the wheel, each boy could grab 
a handful of clay and sit at one of the benches scattered around the 
porch and shape whatever he liked. The clay grabbed, Werner 
stole around to the opposite side of the porch for a smoke — he 
needed one; somehow twelve boys seemed like more than twelve 
boys. 

He lit a cigarette, flicked a match out into the dirt path, and 
then to calm himself, he began counting the yellow, buggy sun- 
flowers that slopped across the path. As he counted he inhaled long 
and deep on the cigarette; with the smoke, ever so faintly, he 
thought he could taste asphalt. 

He was half way through his second cigarette, when he heard 
three urgent blasts from a whistle, then three more. Suddenly, on 
the other side of the shop there was bench-banging and feet-scuf- 
fling, and by the time Werner raced around to see what had hap- 
pened, half of the boys had already scrambled off, and the rest 
were leaping from their benches and high-tailing it away. 

Werner managed to grab one boy by the seat of his blue short 
pants. 

“Where are you going?” 

“What? We got swim now, Mr. Werner. Uncle Lefty just now 
blew his whistle. We got swim.” 

a” 

“Hey, lemme go, will you?” The boy jerked his head towards 
where Werner was still clutching at his pants. 

“T beg your pardon.” 
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The boy zoomed off, taking the five wooden steps in one leap. 
Werner looked out toward the lake. Astride the tower Lefty Shul- 
berg raised his megaphone to his mouth and aimed at the ceramics 
shop. 

“You guys in the clay factory, let’s go. Swim! On the double!” 
The megaphone followed the boys. “Last one here gets a swat 
across the behind!” A yelp went up from the boys, and Lefty 
laughed into his megaphone. 

Werner turned and looked at the benches: there were four of 
the twelve lumps of clay as lumpy as when they had been grabbed; 
five others scattered alongside had been expertly rolled into spheres 
—haseballs, obviously. Two of the original twelve were pancaked 
against the bench. One was supposed to be a pancake, the other had 
initials carved into it. Either it was an ashtray without a tray, or, 
possibly, an initial pancake. Unable to find the twelfth lump 
Werner gathered all the pieces together and started to the supply 
room. In the furthest corner of the porch, however, there was some- 
thing standing upon the floor, and so he walked to it. It was a 
small clay figure, a knight apparently, whose chest was covered 
with armor and whose spindly legs wouldn’t have done him much 
service against a good, fast dragon. Werner mashed all the base- 
balls and pancakes into a wad, and mounting the wobbly knight in 
his right hand, he carried everything back to the supply room. 

A few sunny days later, when the same twelve boys swarmed 
into the shop, Werner did not ask who had made the knight. He 
just gave out the clay and then strolled casually about. Sure 
enough, in five minutes there was a boy in the corner squatted In- 
dian-style on the floor, the back of his frayed polo shirt to the 
others. When the whistle blasted six times, and everybody broke 
for the lake, Werner went to the boy and asked to speak with him 
a moment. He asked the boy’s name. 

“It’s Aaron,” the boy said. 

‘Aaron what?” 

“Aaron Gold, Mr. Werner,” the boy admitted. “TI’ll play with 
everybody else from now on, promise.” 

“You'll what?” 

“You gonna report me?” Aaron said. 

Werner told him that he merely liked his knight and won- 
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dered if he might not want some help. 

“Can I play alone?” Aaron asked. “Uncle Irv says we gotta 
learn to play together.” 

““Who’s Uncle Irv?” 

“He’s the head—the head counselor, I mean. He says we gotta 
not play alone. Uncle Lefty says so too. It’s no good for you.” 

Werner looked the boy up and down. He was about eight years 
old, bony, underfed, a little tired-loking. He had thin yellow hair 
like tinsel, large brown eyes, and the most curious yellow peach 
fuzz growing down his cheeks that Werner had ever seen. 

“You better go to swim.” 

The boy didn’t move, except for a swoop of the head enabling 
him to scratch the hollow in his chest with his chin. 

“Go ahead, go to swim.” 

The boy remained still. 

“Oh,” Werner said, “I won’t report you—I promise.” 

That night it was hot and the air was gluey and so Werner 
strolled along his dirt path. He was figuring out how to push some 
of the boys beyond the baseball-pancake stage, when he came upon 
Mr. Steinberg and Angelo. Mr. Steinberg was pointing and 
thrashing his arms as though he might have been a little angry with 
the moon, and Angelo had his hands deep in his pockets. 

“... if parents want to drive, then I want them to drive, for 
christ sake. If you can’t understand me, Angelo, maybe somebody 
else can. What the hell you think I’m running here?” 

“A camp, Lionel, a camp. I'll get it done, Lionel.” Angelo 
shuffled away. “Let me go home, will you?” 

From the shadows Werner called hello to Mr. Steinberg. 
“Werner.” Steinberg said. He hastened over to him. “Taking a 
walk, Werner?” 

Werner said yes, that was what he was doing. 

“Good, Werner, good,” Steinberg said. “I’ve just finished 
speaking to Angelo. He’s going to start asphalting your road so it'll 
be finished for visiting day. Would you do me a favor, Werner; 
when he starts, would you detour the kids through the grass?” 

Werner nodded. 

“Good,” Steinberg smiled. “By the way,” Steinberg said in 
an un-by-the-way tone, “Lefty Shulberg was a little annoyed this 
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morning. Seems the Gold kid came down to swim fifteen minutes 


late. Would you see if you could do something about that, 
Werner?” | 


“What?” 

“T don’t mean to say you held him up, Werner. I know kids— 
they dawdle, play around. Just remind him to get down on time.” 
He dropped his voice to a confidential octave. “Lefty tells me that 
the kid is kind of peculiar. Having a helluva time teaching him to 
swim.” 

“Peculiar?” 

“Yea. You know, if there’s one thing parents want to see visit- 
ing day it’s their kid swimming around like a goddam fish.” 

Werner said that was probably true. 

“But you know, Werner,” Steinberg started away, “even old 
Lefty can’t teach them if they’re not there.” 

“Mr. Steinberg—” 

“Damn near forgot,” Steinberg called back. “Every kid’s go- 
ing to have something finished by visiting day, Werner. Parents 
want something for their money.” 

Werner thought of baseballs and pancakes. “I suppose so, Mr. 
Steinberg.” 


A week passed and the machine began blackening its way up 
the path to the ceramics shop. Inside the shop Werner had laid down 
his first law. He considered the wisdom of dispensing laws, but 
near his wit’s end, he finally had to dispense: no more base- 
balls, no more pancakes. By now most of the boys had individual 
modeling projects under way. Snakes were the favorite, turtles a 
close second. Aaron was the only one who tried a human figure. He 
puttered with several knights for a while, then embarked upon a 
large one, a warrior knight standing and aiming his sword at some- 
thing. For a while he couldn’t decide what that something was. Wer- 
ner said that since the something wasn’t to be shown it didn’t matter, 
but Aaron insisted that it did. Werner suggested a purple dragon 
with six heads and two tails. Aaron shook his head no. They dis- 
cussed it. Finally they decided on a purple dragon with six heads 
and three tails. That seemed satisfactory. 

It was on Thursday of the following week, about twenty min- 
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utes after the boys had dashed for the lake, that Werner stumbled 
over Aaron crouching under a bench, at work on his warrior knight. 

“Aaron, didn’t you hear the whistle?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why didn’t you go to swim?” 

“T was working.” 

“Uncle Lefty will be waiting. Suppose you go now. Quickly.” 

“But I can’t, Uncle Werner. Look.” He stuck the clay figure 
under Werner’s nose. The legs, wobbly and undeserving of knight- 
hood until then, were now solid and finely shaped. 

“How in the world did you do that?” Werner said. 

“Last night in bed, Uncle Werner, I just started to feel my 
own legs. They weren’t nothing like the ones I was making, so I 
changed these. Can I stay and finish my legs, Uncle Werner?” 

Werner didn’t answer. 

“Can I finish them, Uncle Werner?” 

“Of course,” Werner finally said, “of course—what do you 
think, I’m on the dragon’s side?” 

Werner feared that he would have a visitor that night, and he 
did. 

“Werner,” Steinberg stood framed in the doorway of the 
shop, “you’re lucky it’s me who’s calling on you and not Lefty.” 

“Come in, Mr. Steinberg,” Werner said, “you’re letting in 
the bugs.” 

Steinberg slammed the screen door. He had to start again. “I 
tell you, you’re lucky it’s not Lefty. He’s raging mad about that 
Gold kid not coming to swim today. He bawled the living hell out 
of the kid and now he wanted to get at you. I told him I'd take care 
of it.” 

Werner said nothing: could taking care of it mean firing him? 

“Look, Werner, let’s get squared around. It’s good you’re tak- 
ing your job seriously, looking after the kids and all. But if there’s 
one thing we don’t want here it’s one-sided kids. That’s what I tell 
the parents and that’s what they want, an a'l-around camp, you un- 
derstand? But if you’re going to let one kid play potsy with clay 
all day, Werner, what the hell are his parents going to say to me? 
For christ sake, let’s be practical—they’re not going to be satisfied 
with nothing but a clay pot.” 
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“The boys aren’t making clay pots.” From a shelf Werner 
took down Werner’s knight, what was finished of it. 

“That’s fine, Werner, fine. But don’t tell me that should take 
a forty-hour week to produce.” Mr. Steinberg smirked. 

Werner didn’t know whether to answer. “Why not?” he said 
finally. 

“For christ sake, we asphalted the whole entrance road, the 
whole thing, and the parking lot besides in seven days. Seven days, 
and you stand there and ask me why a kid shouldn't take forty 
hours to make a pair of goddam legs. Don’t kid me, Werner.” 

It was said before he knew it. “I’m not trying to!” 

“Goddamit, what the hell do you think I’m running here! Just 
let’s not hold this kid back any more—I won’t stand for it. Lefty 
tells me he sees how you hold the kid back.” Mr. Steinberg paused 
a second. “I’d hate like hell to tell you what he said about you and 
that kid.” At the door he turned around. “Look, as long as every 
kid has something by visiting day, we all finish out the summer to- 
gether. If Gold has a what-do-you-call-it with real pretty legs, that’s 
all the better!”” He slammed the screen door and the light bulb over 
Werner’s head trembled. 

It began to rain that night, a cold, miserable rain, and it 
rained for four days until the lake was a murky brown. The first 
rainy morning Werner watched from his porch as a single-file col- 
umn of raincoated, rainhatted boys marched to the recreation hall 
for “rainy-day activities.” Lefty Shulberg, bareheaded, his trousers 
tucked neatly into brown combat boots, marched at the front; so 
close beside him that he might have been chained, was a boy in a 
bulky, yellow slicker and a black rainhat. In both arms, like a wet 
infant, the boy cradled a basketball. He was out of step. 

“Sound off,” Lefty bellowed. 

A gleeful chant went up. “One... Two... Three... Four... 
One—two .. . Three—four.” And then a barrage of giggles from 
the marching boys. 

“Suck that gut in, Gold!” The other boys howled. Aaron al- 
most dropped the big basketball. 


When he awoke the morning of the fourth day, Werner knew 
it had stopped raining: the asphalt machine was droning up the 
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road. Not wanting to run into Mr. Steinberg, Werner did not go to 
breakfast until late. Steinberg and his speed-up instructions had 
been on his mind these past four days, and he had finally reached a 
decision: after all, Steinberg was his employer, paying the check, 
and he was the employee. This was just no summer to get fired. 

At the close of the hour that morning Werner told the boys that 
he was going to ask them a favor. “It’s not a big favor,” he said. “I 
just wonder if some of you who have been working slowly, couldn’t 
work a little faster. Just a little.” He put his back to Aaron. “We 
all want something finished when our parents come up on Sun- 
day ...” He felt foolish for using the plural. “Don’t you?” he 
added. Nobody seemed appalled by the news. 

Before he could say more there came the three blasts, then 
three more, then the bellowing voice: “Swim! You guys, let’s go. 
On the double!” The boys started dropping things and running. 
“Swim! That means everybody. You too, Sir Lancelot!” 

Werner looked quickly up and across the lake. From the high 
tower, Lefty Shulberg waved an arm at him. Then he raised his 
megaphone. “Get that lead out of your pants! On the double!” 

Werner watched as the boys screamed and ran away. He 
watched as the two fat-ringed legs of the last boy vanished around 
the bend of the lake. 

“Uncle Werner?” 

Werner turned. “Aaron. Aaron, you’re supposed to be at 
swim. Now get out.” 

“Uncle Werner,” the boy said sharply, “I can’t work no 
quicker.” 

“Look, Aaron, no time for explanations. Lefty’s waiting.” 

“T can’t finish by Sunday, Uncle Werner. I just can’t!” 

“You have to. Now go, Aaron!” Werner pushed him in the 
direction of the lake. The boy spun around. 

“Hey, whose side you on, Uncle Werner?” 

“What?” Werner snapped. 

“Whose side—me or the dragon?” The boy’s eyes looked like 
two brown egg yolks. 

Werner smacked him on the behind. “O.K. O.K. Don’t work 
no quicker. Now get down to Lefty. And on the double!” Werner 
turned, mumbling to himself, “For crying out loud .. .” 
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“Thank you kindly, Mr. Werner,” came a bellow from across 
the lake. Werner swung around—from the corner of his eye he saw 
Aaron running away—and there was Lefty on the tower. With one 
arm across his middle, Lefty Shulberg bowed deeply, gratuitously, 
towards Werner’s ceramics shop. 

Sunday was visiting day, but by Friday the asphalt machine 
buzzed in Werner’s ear like a horsefly. After lunch he looked out 
to see how far along Angelo’s workers were. A short man with a 
scythe was down the road a few feet whisking away the sunflowers 
with wide, slow strokes. It was Angelo himself. 

“How soon you think you'll be done?”” Werner said !.. him. 
Angelo peeked over his shoulder like a nervous squirrel. 

“Yea, sure, I'll tell you — if Steinberg gets his way”— he 
peeked over his shoulder—‘“we'll have the goddam thing done in 
ten goddam minutes.” 

“T see. 

Angelo peeked again. “Yea, sure, then we can start paving 
the goddam lake.” Mr. Steinberg suddenly appeared up the road. 
Angelo spit in his palms and went back to guillotining sunflowers. 

Werner didn’t make it inside in time. 

“Werner, Werner,” Mr. Steinberg shouted, “Angelo’s going 
to have this road finished up for you by the end of the day.” 

Werner looked at him and said that was fine. 

Two steps at a time, Mr. Steinberg hopped on to the porch. “I 
want to thank you—-Lefty says all the kids been on time lately.” 
Mr. Steinberg chuckled. “Kids are funny—got to stay on them, else 
they'll dawdle.” 

Werner turned to go inside. Mr. Steinberg followed him. Wer- 
ner had been praying that Steinberg would keep away until after 
visiting day; Werner wanted to make sure they finished the summer 
together. 

“Stuff looks all right, Werner, all right.” He was at the shelves 
handling the boys’ finished projects. This was no accidental visit. 

“Damn nice ash tray,” Mr. Steinberg said. Werner made be- 
lieve he was doing some work of his own. 

“Damn nice snake, Werner, damn nice.” 

There was silence while Mr. Steinberg checked over the rest 
of the shelves. 
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“What’s this? What’s this thing?” 

Werner looked up. “That’s unfinished.” 

“Unfinished? Whose is it?” 

Werner waited. “Aaron Gold’s,” he said. 

““When’s he going to finish?”’ Steinberg turned the headless- 
armless knight roughly in his hand. “Tomorrow?” 

“He doesn’t come tomorrow.” 

“‘Well what in hell is he going to show his parents?” Mr. 
Steinberg jutted his head forward. “Well, what?” 

“That.” 

“That! For christ sake, Werner, what the hell kind of game 
are you playing, anyhow! Look, I’m a busy man. I pay good money 
to see the work gets done.” He clutched the unfinished knight in 
his fist. “Angelo gets his roads built on time. Lefty gets those kids 
in their swimming on time. I don’t have to tell them what to do, for 
christ sake.”” He slammed the knight down on the table. “Wait’ll 
Lefty hears about this goddam thing. Look at this goddam thing!” 
He stared right at Werner. “Werner, I’m just about fed up... 
What kind of game are you and that little queer trying to play any- 
how!” Suddenly, he walked out of the screen door, bouncing it 
after him; he yelled a word back through it. 

“Forchristsake!”’ 

It was over. Werner lit a cigarette. Mr. Steinberg was fed up, 
but he hadn’t fired him-—he hadn’t even mentioned it. Werner 
twisted the unfinished knight in one hand, trying to figure out Mr. 
Steinberg. He pondered for several minutes—and then it dawned: 
it was too close to visiting day. The camp wouldn’t be all-around 
if there was a new ceramics shop without a new ceramics instructor. 
So. Mr. Steinberg had nearly for-christ-saked him into the floor, but 
he hadn’t fired him. And after visiting day, the incident cold and 
no deadlines to be met, he certainly wouldn’t fire him. At least Wer- 
ner’s six hundred dollars seemed safe. 

Werner stared at the knight. What would Lefty say when he 
heard about the goddam thing? What he might think was that as 
far as the contest for Aaron Gold was concerned—for, apparently, 
that was what it had become to Lefty—he had lost. Lefty probably 
didn’t like to lose, but Werner had had his way, and if that wasn’t 
a loss, at best it was a tie. Ties probably wouldn’t do for Lefty 
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either. Maybe he would come over and punch him in the mouth. 
No, Lefty wouldn’t settle up that way. It was too simple. No, but 
he would think of something. What? That didn’t take too much 
pondering: probably Lefty would make Aaron Gold the most mis- 
erable kid in the world. He seemed capable. 

Werner rolled the knight from one hand to the other. He 
heeled out his cigarette, and then he got up and went over to the 
clay cabinet and grabbed off a big lump of clay. He walked back 
to the table and picked up the knight. He began to work on it. In 
ten minutes he had grafted a neck and head on the figure. Then he 
started on the arms; he stopped first to ask himself at which m. of 
the invisible dragon’s invisible head he should aim the sword. 
There was room for choice. “O.K.” he said aloud, “don’t get cute. 
Just aim at his goddam stomach.” 


By nine o’clock Sunday morning it was a steamy eighty-five 
degrees. Werner perspired as he arranged the boys’ projects on the 
shelves for exhibition. When he turned to get a drink, there was 
Aaron Gold standing in the doorway of the shop; Werner hadn’t 
seen the boy since the day before Steinberg’s visit. 

“Hello,” Aaron said. He had ona laundry stiffened camp polo 
shirt and shorts, and his yellow hair was matted to his head with 
water. He looked starched. 

“‘Aaron, you’re supposed to be at breakfast.” 

“T snuck out.” 

“Why?” 

“T felt like it.” 

Werner went to the sink. “Want some water?” 

Ne.” 

Werner took a long drink. “If they miss you, you'll get into 
trouble,” Werner said. Aaron widened his eyes and stared on a 
line towards Werner’s navel. He jiggled his head first yes, then, 
ferociously, no. He was feeling skittish. Werner went to the shelves, 
a skinny line of perspiration oozing up along his spine. Finally, he 
turned his head to Aaron. 

“Come here a second.” 

Aaron made-believe he skated over to him, on ice-skates. 

“What?” Aaron said. The boy smelled from tooth-paste. 
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Werner pointed a finger at the shelf. “Look.” 
In the center of the top shelf there was a lined index card, and 
on it, 


A KNIGHT FIGHTING A DRAGON 
By Aaron Gold 


Next to the card stood a knight, whole. Aaron looked at the knight, 
then he looked up at Werner, then he looked at the knight. Werner’s 
polo shirt felt like wet flannel. 

“He got arms, Uncle Werner.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“He got arms.” 

Werner nodded. 

“Who put them arms on?” 

“1 did,” Werner said. 

“He got arms,” Aaron said. 

“Well,” Werner said, watching him, “you didn’t expect him 
to fight without arms, did you?” 

Aaron didn’t move an inch. Werner reached a hand towards 
his shoulder and, instantaneously, Aaron leaped back, as though it 
were a game of tag and if Werner touched him that would make 
him “it.” 

““Aaron—” 

“You ruined him,” the boy suddenly shouted, pulling at his 
yellow hair. “You ruined him,” he ran to the screen door and be- 
gan kicking at it. “You ruined him, you did, you did. . .” And 
then he ran out the door and off along the edge of the lake, like a 
small wild animal who gets out of a blazing forest just as fast as 
he can. 

Werner flopped down in a chair. He smelled his own perspi- 
ration. He was gripping the knight in his hand—and he didn’t even 
remember picking it up. He set it upon the table before him, con- 
templating it as one might contemplate a rare piece of sculpture. 
He stared a full minute, and then, like a mace, he pummeled his 
right fist down upon it. It shattered, but he pounded and pounded 
at it with his fist. He pounded until it was a mess, and even then he 
didn’t stop. It was a better job than the dragon himself might have 
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done. 

Within an hour Werner had thrown all his things into his 
suitcase and put on a clean shirt and his old cord suit. He had al- 
ready kicked open the screen-door and started out, when he saw 
that his right hand was grimy with clay. He went back in and 
scrubbed it clean and then, once again, he picked up his suitcase 
and left the shop. 

The camp was hot. Above the new, black, sticky road the air 
squirmed from the heat. Car noises rumbled from around the lake, 
and as he walked, suitcase in hand, Werner squinted that way. 
Black cars, red cars, tan cars were twisting slowly down towards 
the lake and parking near the boathouse; and beyond, astride the 
high tower, there was Lefty Shulberg in his white bathing suit, talk- 
ing through his megaphone. Lefty, it seemed, was about to give a 
special diving exhibition for any parents and kids who might be 
interested. Loudly, through the megaphone, he was welcoming his 
audience. 

“How you doing, Mike. Sit your parents down right there. 
That a boy .. . Jeff-boy, what do you say, kid.” The names snapped 
out like sparks, and then, a moment after Werner heard them, they 
were muffled in a wooly heat. “Artie, that a boy .. . Hey, Joe, 
how’s my—Hey, what do you know! Goldy! How are you doing, 
Goldy—buddy! That your parents? Good, sit them right down 
front. What do you know!” Lefty waved his megaphone at Aaron 
Gold’s parents. Mr. Gold, in white shirt and gray Bermuda shorts, 
waved back; Mrs. Gold nodded. Lefty was treating their boy all 
right. 

Werner just kept walking along the hot, squirming road and 
out of the camp. 


ORPHEUS AGAIN 


By Lysander Kemp 


—His head was cut off, and cast into the river, where it floated singing 


The trees listen on either shore, 
Swaying to my song. 





Is it bad, to be rid of the body, 
To be rid of indignities: 
Sex, digestion, excretion, 
The clipping of toenails? 
I am singing, 
I have kept my head. 


When I descended green as grass 

From the green hills where my mother taught me 
What is decency, 
What is vulgarity, 

When I descended, sweating with courage, 

To the city of the vehement spooks, 

I charmed them, but turned my head, 

Forgetting, sweating with desire. 


That was a lesson, and afterward 
I wandered in the brown flatlands, 


But singing still my sweetest roundelay, 

Till the vehement spooks-to-be, all vehement 
Bitches on that occasion, 

Howling to kill my concert 
Killed my body. 


I will drift singing from the river 
Into forever, 
And drift singing upon those taintless tides, 
And sing only to the green fishes 
To the clouds 
To the white sea-birds, 
And sing to the dolphin, which, though its blood runs hot, 
Like my mother loves propriety. 





SING, AND SINGING PRAISE 
By Peter Cohen 


Sing, and singing praise 

Your infidelity, and singing raise 

Your voice exultant 

In your triumphant mediocrity. The chase 

Is over, you have caught your game, although this stand 
Of woods is not the magic place 


In which you swore you'd end 

Your run. The path bends 

There, by that thicket, and you 

Bent with it, skirting thorns 

And brambles, although the silver doe 
You followed courses them, rends 


Her smooth flesh, streaked blood, 

And staggers to the secret grove you would 

Have found if only—if only there 

Had not been those thorns. You stood, 

Once, transfixed at her flashing bare, 

Beautiful, in the rolling easy meadow. You could 


Have died for that enchanted prize. 
Desire in your burning eyes 

You raced for her like some 

Ecstatic Greek for Daphne. And spying, 
From a distance, two hinds come 

To a halt before those thorns, and one fly 


To their deadly grasp, and one 

Follow the curving hill, you told 

Yourself you did not want 

That bloodied beauty, and here you hold 
This awkward, dun-dappled deer, and pant 
Your anthem, and think you see gold. 





ANTISOCIAL EASTER 
By Richard F. Hugo 


These graves never fit a standard hymn. 
Notes in air decay. 

Each stone is heavy with a name 

And ground has learned the way. 


Tomorrow will be neither quaint nor pearl 
Nor strange skies valuable. 

These stones are driftwood drained of blood 
By green aggression and the sucking tide. 


Concerning sin, the rise and fall, 
What anodic questions can be asked? 
Was it stain or shadow cast 

By music on the wall. 


Your mouth will find a hundred troughs where laughter 
Flows for feed. 

You will juggle during time’s suave slaughter 

A stack of silver and some trillium seed. 


THE GULL HARDLY EXPLAINED 


He crossed the country like a wire. 
Crowds came to find detachment 
In the way he climbed 

When shocks of cliff evolved 


In fog or skimmed the sudden roofs. 


He curved the profile of a thigh 

Above the sea, hung fleet in spray, 
Trailed by serious fans. 

When high sharks sensed a frantic meal 
He tore clouds open for the octant’s arm. 
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Over the Azores he hovered like a lord, 
Surveyed the stone old fences, the basket 
On the farmwife’s head, the vineyard, 
Then circled without pose or swerve 
And left at the proper moment. 


He came to Rome no foreigner, 

His sharp flight a dagger 

Latent in the forum, his beak a claw 
Applauded in the Colosseum, 

He photoed well between two columns. 


Record in rock that brutal day 

Filled with those who followed him to Athens, 
Each a brute, and he ignored the ruins, 
Laddered the sky, his dorsal view 

A rigid fire in a marble face. 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


By Bruce Cutler 


“The ‘suicide pilots (Kamikaze)’ were taken from the cream of Jap- 
anese youth, the bravest and the best. Many of them were students attend- 
ing Imperial University, Waseda College, and others .. All hoped that some 
day things might be better.” 

—George P. Carlin, “Postscript to War” 


1. The Attack 


A steady bleat of radar fixed their course, 

impaled one-by-one their images before 

our guns swung up. All around their pattern, among 
the carriers, wasp destroyers struck and four 
hulled over armadillo-like and were stung 

beneath their plates. We steer the flagship force 
toward the regrouping Japs. How their fliers dare 
penetrate our rapid-fire defense where we 





contrive to kill the air 

and find ourselves no lee 

behind armor plate—and still they come, 

all checkerboards of fire. Some drop and wheel 
wing over wing on the Mariana swells, 

we pick off the pilots (. . buckling steel 

gives beneath him, the petty officer yells. . 

. . what all those times in training vacuum 
tube and guided missile never explained 

rose like a viaduct and smashed the glass 

face of one who drove so loyal, well-trained 

a death; fragments of glass 

pock his crucifix. Do 

not disbelieve in these crusaders, who 

so stupidly entomb 

their lives in bulletry—their air arm rakes 
whole Pacific tasks forces with fire, and shakes 
the nautilus in her tomb 


2. Jutsuo Hayashi 


A year ago when steady thermals guyed 

the Schweitzer sailplanes we trained in, and bright 
hills federated wind and weathers (a tide 

of cedar trees awalk on them)—light 

and cherry year that it was, I cast 

no shadow on my origin, and passed 

the last examination. None but hard-core, 

the Kamikaze. The colors of the year 

were like our Savior’s robe were He to appear 
astride his dolphin Cross. And yet the more 
our engines grind the sun the more my heart 
cries into it. From the very start, 

at baptism, I knew I must die; if I 

were Yankee-downed, Jesus must surely save 
me. The sun retrieves what the ocean gave, 
according to His word. Think on it. Fly 

into the Americans, and an end. 

We shall cry, but when the warheads rend... 
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3. Tatsuo Morikawa 


One wing and all its units lost—unstilled 

and gray the superfice of ocean speaks 
nothing, no syllable of smoke has spilled 

up from it, no slick-surrounded wreckage leaks 
out the secret. Far behind us lie 

the empty carriers, and there the fly 

has settled in my cup, tealogged and dead. 
Foolish of us to hope of suffering when 

others suffer most. Again and again 

I think: nothing is predetermined ahead 

of us except our first response. Now rain 
spreadshots the sea. I wonder if the brain 

can satisfy the needs that disciplines 

impose, or find a better way to some 
understanding of them. Take out the sum 

of all our family years, for they were sins. 

No memories. We point ourselves toward steel 
and galvanize, coming hard up on the keel... 


4. Shigeru Tsugawa 


We affirm our honor in the shell-white 

geyser of a bomb. Let the sea resound 

its comprehension, that we for the light 

you brought us on the gunboat’s prow, renowned 
Commodore,—we gave you back a thousand lights. 
You know the democrats’ line— the Nazi fights 
a losing war. And we? So be it; we use 

what industries produce and democrats know 
who keeps account. Our nation must outgrow 
the impulse for apology. We'll not lose, 

as Benedetto Croce said, oppressed 

by white-run empires; our freedom-— unrest— 
will triumph. Our liberal nation stands 

as instrument that Japanese may walk 

freely in the world; it is enough, talk 

is no equivalent for commands 





and will only soften the resolve. (My love, 
your soul’s vantage after life must raise 
my own soul, for the antiaircraft splays 
and all the clamor of hits above 

and around me jar the monody of air 

that put my scalpel wing exactly where... 


5. Ichizo Toguri 


The Germans named it well, considering them. 
Flak. Out of the air a solid, a pearl 

but black as oil-bit cuttings. Stratagem 

is to be there when they don’t create. Hurl 

out a hundredweight, and those that intercept 
are as bad. Now, cradle ocean, accept 

the roll of this destroyer. Turn the light 

belly up with all its lines that hang and trail 

as on any gutted whale, roil and flail 

and drown your men. Drown your men! On the right 
the vortex, like enormous bottle caps 

(the pride I tell you) takes the zigzag flash 

of magazines (the pride) down in the cash 

of life preservers (father of Oceans, claps 

of fire and stone power of the heart that bait 
and trap between the teeth, and penetrate . . . 


6. Two o'clock 


Outside, night: fulls and hollows make a rand 
monotony. An oil-slick expands, 

abating all the cap and spindrift. Round 

a wheel assembly, a pair of hands 

keeps up the continuity found 

in aerial combat. Can we understand, 
somehow, their attitude? All the windfall lies 
in levels of the deep, where series-lit 
scavengers investigate the eyes 

of those fliers that emit 

their energies in schools. They all join 
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the submarine descent, displace a fixed 
amount and raise the oceans one more inch 
upon our shores. Full at flood-tide we mixed 


glass with glass and crucifix— now we lynch 
the victory ensign, conceive and strike the coin 
of this encounter, and sail 

for port. As we ascend our wave the note 

of gulls bridges a scale 

toward sanity: they dote 

on the phosphorescent wake. We boast 
incomparable Pacific skies were host 

to them, to us, to ideology. But where 

hate is, so is death. A vision is conceived, 
not born. May God despair, 

He is not deceived. 
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NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


Everyone knows that the oldest pseudo-critical gimmick in the 
world is that of berating writers for not producing literature which “ac- 
curately” reflects their world. By “accurately”, of course, is meant “favor- 
ably”, especially since those who raise this cry are usually in favor of any- 
thing but true accuracy. Most of these outbursts we can chalk off to pure 
stupidity, or just plain ignorance; perhaps the most significant thing about 
them is that they are a kind of tacit admission that something is wrong, not 
with the writers but with the age that is producing them, and that the big 
slick smile everybody is wearing has only been pasted on there and is in 
danger of falling off. In this sense it is probably not worth commenting on 
these outbursts, but every so often whole potfulls of them seem to appear in 
such force that one is a little awed by the mere suggestion of their legisla- 
tive power. Right now would seem to be such a time, and typical is an edi- 
torial in the September 12 issue of Life magazine. It is even more typical 
than the perennial attacks to be found in such places as the Saturday Re- 
view or the Times. 

This editorial is entitled, typically, “Wanted: An American Novel.” 
Briefly, it contends that modern American fiction is unpleasant, guilt-rid- 
den, non-affirmative, unhappy, negative, and failing in any suggestion of 
the possibility of “redemption” or the dignity of man—the American Man, 
that is. Faulkner “has a patent kinship with Dostoevski” but is dis- 
missed on the grounds that “he can be searched in vain for that quality of 
redemption, through love and brotherhood, which always shines amid Dos- 
toevski’s horrors.” Lauded are authors who have produced novels which 
“may be fiimsy art” but which are “at least affirmative”. The point would 
seem to be that “the breeches-busting Paul Bunyan of the U.S. today” is 
such a happy, happy place that its naughty authors are derelict in their 
duty for not turning out novels which resemble The Power of Positive 
Thinking. Though of course, Life also says, “Nobody wants Pollyanna 
literature.” 

In other words, the contention is the old one that something nasty is 
afoot, that some peculiar obstinacy on the part of our writers has caused 
them to remain unaware of the true spirit of their age (and their breeches- 
busting nation.) We suppose it is foolish to wonder how much logic can 
possibly be behind this kind of theory. Does anyone really believe it is 
possible for a serious novelist not to reflect something of his world, and 
perhaps also his country, as he sees it, as it appears to him to be? Indeed, 
Life uses this very argument to prove that the writer does set down, in one 
way or another, his basic feelings about his world. It quotes from Sloan 
Wilson, a new novelist whose The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit is a Book- 
of-the-Month-Club selection and, by Life’s own admission, not a very good 
novel. Mr. Wilson says: “The world’s treated me awfully well, and I guess 
it’s crept into my work . . . These are, we forget, pretty good times.” 


And there you have it. We suppose that by “it’s” Mr. Wilson means 
“well”, not “the world”. Or perhaps the point is that there is no difference. 
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At any rate, the signal has been given for a lusty cheer, and none are ex- 
empt from this duty. The novelist, especially, it seems, should keep i in mind 
that “ours is the most powerful nation in the world” and has had “a decade 
of unparalleled prosperity.” All novelists, therefore, should be as well ad- 
justed to this modern world as are the Luce publications. 


This leads us, obviously, to several questions almost childish in their 
simplicity. Let us be kind to Life and set aside the rather large question of 
whether those novels it and the Book-of-the-Month Club consider “serious” 
are, by and large, really anything more than commercial oddities by which 
publishers hope to make a little money. Let us ask, instead, who is, or are, 
“we”? Are “we” really happy in the state of power to which Life seems to 
attach great literary importance? What measure of security (the non-com- 
mittee type) are “we” really able to feel? Are “we” really under some 
sort of obligation to possess an overall, concrete confidence in some mysteri- 
ous thing which should cause our “war novels” to “ring true with dignity” 
rather than to imply that “the enemy is not the one shooting at us but our 
own officers and Army”? Have “we” no mustard-seed of doubt anywhere 
in our present makeup? And if “the joy of life itself” is missing from our 
“hothouse literature” (whatever that means), might this perhaps not be 
because “we” have been looking at some of the pictures in Life rather than 
at its words, or perhaps even looking to try to see what is behind the words? 

But much more important here is a much more specific question: ex- 
actly what is the position, the real-life position, of the writer in this 
breeches-busting society? How does he live? What are his chances of 
publication, what pressures attend such publication, and at what point in 
his career do they begin to have their effects? And what is the relationship 


between these effects and the writer’s final ultimate quality, his worth not as 
an American or a propaganda agent or a manufacturer of prose for the 
Luce publications, but as a writer? 


Relevant, perhaps, are some remarks sent us recently by a writer whose 
identity we shall conceal, for a part of his living comes from work in a 
“mass” field which doubtless has its own security commission whose pur- 
pose is to weed out those who are not wearing their smiles properly. His 
mother was not, so far as we know, a Communist. He is a professional 
writer of serious intent but one who is at the same time trying to make a 
living by writing. Here, paraphrased slightly to save space, are some of 
his comments: 
“*.. | have always wanted ‘to be a writer’, which somehow has trans- 
lated down into making a living at writing. Now that I am in it, the 
frightful idea occurs to me: am I a writer? In other words, is what 
I am doing writing? 

“It seems to me that a terrible strain exists in America today, as 
regards writers. On the one hand, the social pressures more than ever 
tend to make a writer feel he must be a success, a financial success: 
he must make money, which is the mark of recognition. On the other 
hand there has been a terrible advance of commercialism into all 
phases of writing, and this is almost impossible to resist or overcome 
even in the face of a desire to be heard in the way one means... In 
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television, especially, the ‘taboos’ are frightening and communicable 
to the writers who brush against them; the approach is always nega- 
tive, and one of fear...” 

It should be added that this writer is a person who has been writing 
for a good many years, so that when he says “more than ever” he has a gen- 
uine basis for comparison; and he is not an “esthetic-type” writer who 
would fall into either of Life’s most thoroughly damned categories, “the 
overripe school of the Truman Capotes, or the obscenity-obsessed school of 
‘new realism’”: he is, on the contrary, a perfectly reasonable American 
who has a talent and who is trying to use it within the framework our soci- 
ety provides for him. He is “successful” in the sense that he is able to feed, 
clothe and house himself and his family by means of his chosen profession; 
he is discontented because the compromises he is forced to accept do not 
appear to help him answer Life’s plea. The circumstances do not seem ex- 
actly “breeches-busting” in the sense Life means. 

It may be that it is this “breeches-busting Paul Bunyan of the U.S.” 
phrase of Life’s which has most disturbed us in this otherwise-to-be-expected 
outburst. Its implication is that all is absolutely for the best, and that the 
writer’s path, if he is a good boy and works hard, is automatically strewn 
with roses, deep-freezes, stretchable stockings, Thunderbirds, and Money. 
The cold truth is that any serious writer in this country today must essen- 
tially earn his living by some other means than serious writing, unless he is 
one of very few. 

And we may as well answer now the stock objection that if a writer 
is really good he will be or become one of those very few. Actually Life has 
answered this objection for us, though at the wrong level: it points out the 
fact that we do not, at present, have enough of the very few. Someone has 
said that to produce one great composer—even one good composer—you 
must nurture to full maturity at least a thousand second-or-third-rate com- 
posers. We hold this to be true and we hold also that it applies equally to 
writers. How much do “we” (in Life’s parlance) do to assure that these 
thousands are properly nurtured, or simply allowed to grow—to grow free, 
that is, of the present social, economic, philosophical or nationalistic pres- 
sures? What is Life doing to remedy this situation, besides printing the 
works of people already well known? — C. S. Forester’s The Good Shep- 
herd, for God’s sake: probably the worst novel to come out of World War 
II, certainly the worst waste of material we have ever seen and surely a pale 


copy of a British book, The Cruel Sea. 


All this is not to say that we are opposed to “affirmative” novels or to 
novels which demonstrate “a return to the security of a religious universe”. 
We agree that Hope would be nice to have with us in this uncertain age. 
We agree further (and very seriously) that what we look for first in any 
writer is a sense of compassion, of humanity, of a belief in mankind some- 
where beneath the condemnations most writers have always found it neces- 
sary to make. We are always glad to see novels of this kind, and we think 
that there are a lot more of them around than Life suspects: for example, 
Flannery O’Connor’s Wise Blood, a very American novel to which Life paid 
no attention and which, as we remember, Time did not seem to understand. 
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Perhaps it would be interesting to see an experiment, conducted over 
a period of twenty years: anybody who wants to write a novel will be sup- 
ported, together with his or her family, for the duration of the writing, by 
Life magazine; and there will be no pressures of any kind on any writer; 
and all of the results will be published and distributed throughout the na- 
tion. Since it is impossible to legislate Hope, the outcome of this experiment 
is something we cannot predict. But it might help those thousands we were 
talking about, and this might even help answer Life’s plea. Whether that 
would be good, or terribly bad, we are unsure. 

Meanwhile, Life tells us that “. . . the incredible accomplishments of 
our day are surely the raw stuff of saga.” O.K. We suggest that Life go 
ahead and write that “saga”. But while we wish her luck, we do not have 
much hope for her success. It is obvious that Life does not understand the 
essential difference between words and pictures, between life and Life, be- 
tween raw material and art, between the economic-political-social myth of 
America as Life sees it and the America full of those conflicts which the 
novelist has to see if he is to write well. We are afraid, in short, that Life 
does not know what a novel is in the first place. 
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